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THE ELECTIONS. 


HE English borough elections have given the Government 

an increased majority, and there will be little alteration 
in the counties. In Scotland there will be comparatively few 
changes or contests, and the only remaining doubt relates to 
Ireland. On the whole, it is nearly certain that the new 
Parliament will display only personal traces of the dissolution 
which separates the ensuing Session from the last. As long 
as the Government retains its present form, it will not be 
worth the while of the Opposition to make any struggle for 
office ; but in the probable event of Mr. GLapsToNE’s accession 
to the post of First Minister before another general election, 
political changes may perhaps produce new party combina- 
tions. Three or four subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment have been defeated; but Mr. Peet will probably have 
little difficulty in finding another seat, and the places of the 
other unfortunate candidates may be filled up without incon- 
venience. It is impossible, without the aid of local knowledge, 
to understand the reasons which make Conservatism popular 
in one borough and Liberalism in another. Devonport 
is supposed to have been won by the Opposition as a 
reward to Mr. Frerranp for his victory over the laté Lorp 
CuanceLLor. It might perhaps have been judicious to ac- 
knowledge the unusual quality of partial accuracy in any 


contest seems to show that the Conservative victory was due 
to more ordinary causes. As both Mr. Brassey and Mr. 
Pury refused to support the Permissive Bill, it is possible 
that the little Abstinence faction may have preferred open 
enemies to expected converts who had shown a want of 
due pliability. _ At Plymouth, which is only divided 
from Devonport by an imaginary frontier, the Government 
candidates secured an easy and decisive victory. The 
borough of Cambridge is still held by the party which 
has for many years commanded the _ representation, 
notwithstanding the sudden calamity which has fallen on the 
kindly, genial, and able candidate who would otherwise have 
headed the poll. Mr. Forsyru takes the place of Mr. 
Macautay, and he is probably little alarmed by the elec- 
tioneering contrivance of a notice that he is disqualified as 
counsel to the Secretary of Srate for Inpia. A general 
retainer has not yet been held to constitute an office under 
the statute of Anne. Many persons, of all political parties, will 
have been gratified by the announcement that Mr. Beresrorp 
Hore is once more returned to the House of Commons. No 
member on the Conservative benches will be more entirely 
exempt from bigotry and faction, and it is highly desirable 
that one of the most active promoters of every scheme of en- 
lightened benevolence and public utility should occupy a seat 
in Parliament. In his speech on opening the Alton Towers 
Exhibition, Lord GranviLLe good-humouredly expressed a fear 
that he might be involuntarily canvassing for Mr. Horr. Any 
proceeding which was intended to aid in the cultivation of 
popular taste might certainly be supposed to serve the cause 
of a candidate who has made it his business to popularize the 
true principles of art. 


The contested elections have in too many cases been disturbed 
by unseemly riots, and with few exceptions the candidates have 
been prevented by noise from delivering intelligible addresses. 
The only considerable speeches have been made by political 
leaders who were actually or virtually unopposed. Lerd 
Pa.merston was safe in his seat at Tiverton, and Lord StanLey 
at Lynn, although their less conspicuous colleagues were com- 
pelled to struggle with opposition. Mr. Bricut was not less 
secure at Birmingham than Mr. Lowe in the comfortable little 
borough of Calne, and it happened that about the same 
time they were making speeches on the question of Reform, 
in support of entirely opposite conclusions. Lord PALMERsToN 
and Lord Srantey agreed better, for they are both satis- 
fied with things as they are, the Prime Munisrer 


naturally claiming for himself the credit of public 
prosperity, while Lord Srantey analyses more apace | 
the nature of the public wants, and the means by whi 
they are to be satisfied. The electors of Tiverton are 
not accustomed to speeches from their member which go 
deep into the philosophy of politics. Lord Patmerston has 
rarely worn his heart on his sleeve, but he expresses with 
agreeable candour all the opinions which admit of no con- 
troversy, and he trusts to the good-will of his audience to 
accept the jokes which are intended for amusement, and not 
for instruction. The people of Tiverton were perhaps flattered 
by the announcement that he had been offered his choice of 
several larger constituencies, but that he resolutely adhered 
to his old connection. A statesman who has got a quiet 
borough has little temptation to change for a troublesome city 
or county. It must be admitted that Richmond, Ripon, 
Stamford, and Tiverton have done their best to prove that 
the quality of representatives is not necessarily proportionate 
to the importance of constituencies. 

Mr. Bricut’s speech at Birmingham was cheerful in tone 
and more than usually inoffensive in language. As might 
have been expected, he dwelt almost exclusively on the topic 
of Reform, expressing a confidence of early success which was 
certainly not derived from the election returns. For fancy 
franchises, and lateral extension of the suffrage, he expressed 
his usual contempt, arguing with much force that the promoters 
of artificial reform offered to admit to the enjoyment of 
the suffrage classes which have never complained of exclusion. 
Mr. Lowe arrived at a similar conclusion on different grounds, 
when he avowed his belief that a large increase of even highly 
qualified voters would produce practical inconvenience. If it 
is true that the lodgers in Lambeth would raise the number of 
the constituency to 80,000, there certainly might be a difficul 
in dealing with so unmanageable a multitude. In ordi- 
nary boroughs the increase would produce less unwieldy 
results, and in some cases the respectable classes would 
acquire additional strength. Mr. Bricut’s argument, how- 
ever, is more cogent than Mr. Lowe’s; for the only 
persons who care for Reform are wholly indifferent to 
the improved representation of education and property. 
Mr. Mitt desires, by some unexplained method, to give 
the working-classes the nomination of one half of the House of 
Commons, while he would reserve an equal number of repre- 
sentatives for the rest of the community. Mr. Briar is more 
practical, and he attempts an easier task when he demands 
the whole representation for the labouring multitude. It is 
possible that his party may gradually effect the object which 
he desires; but Mr. Mitt proposes that, having the 
power to secure a monopoly, the democratic body shall 
be contented with a share of power. The realization of 
Mr. Miv’s plan would require as great an effort as the estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage, and it would not offer the same 
inducement to its supporters. 

There is always advantage in listening to a speaker who 
knows what he desires and says what he means.. Mr. Bricut 
is not one of the amateur reformers who hope to make the 
political machine more ornamental without affecting the 
quality or character of its work. Mr. Lowe asserts that the 
country is governed as well as circumstances admit, and he 
therefore deprecates changes which might be injurious, and 
which, at the best, would not be practically beneficial. Mr. 
Bricut, on the other hand, hopes to remodel the social and 
economical condition of the = we 4 and he consistently 
wishes to provide himself with fit“ instruments for the 
task. A Parliament returned by the working-classes would, 
in his judgment, effect nae cnanges than those which 
followed the Reform Bill of 1832. The public expen- 
diture would be reduced by 10,000,000/., taxation would be 
readjusted, a public system of education would be established, 
the Irish Church would be abolished, and the laws of succes- 
sion would be largely modified. It has not been found in 
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that democratic assemblies are frugal, and it is 
not improbable that a sweeping reform would tend to 
an inotease of expenditure. other measures would 
pane be carried, and some of them might perhaps 
vantageous; but Mr. Brigut’s scheme of taxation 
consists in the levying of taxes by one class and in their 
payment by another. The working-classes themselves 
probably have no desire to perpetrate wilful injustice, but 
they would not understand the wrongful and mischievous 
nature of a system of taxation directed almost exclusively 
against realized pro . In proposing to abolish primo- 
geniture and to limit entails, Mr. Bricur really wishes 
to introduce the French plan of compulsory subdivision of 
property, with the ulterior object of overthrowing the whole 
fabric of English society. Only a sanguine disposition can 
lead to the belief that the present holders of political power 
will abdicate their functions in favour of a future Legislature 
which is to fulfil the promises given by Mr. Bricut. Thus 
far the general election has not given much encouragement to 
the subversive 

Mr. DisRaExi’s and elaborate manifesto delivered to 
the much-suffering crowds assembled at Aylesbury in the wet 
and wind of Thursday will stand as one of the most success- 
ful performances of the greatest living master of verbiage. 
Mr. Disrartt deals with every subject except that one 
which alone is of the least importance. He tells his hearers 
something about everything except a distinctive policy for 
his own party. He talks much about the past, little about 
the present, nothing about the future. He announces the 
curious and little-known historical fact that Lord Dersy pro- 
posed a Reform Bill; and though he cannot say that Mr. 
Gapstone’s Budgets or the French Treaty were bad measures, 
they would have been much better had they been brought 
forward, as they actually would have been, by himself. Further 
than this he does not say much ; but this parvum in multo is 
significant. If all that the great Conservative leader's appeal 
amounts to is a complaint against the present Government 
for taking the bread out of his mouth, this will hardly serve 
as a bid for places which—and it is the utmost he says—he 
and his friends would fill equally well. 


ROME AND MEXICO. 


HE POPE and the Emperor Maximi.ian have arrived in 

a very tedious and formal = at the understanding 

that they cannot get on together. The Popx last winter sent 
out a special representative to Mexico, who was received with 
such humble pomp as the means of the Mexican Empire per- 
mit, and who wore the gayest and most correct ecclesiastical 
costume, but who happened to have been entrusted with no 
powers, and could not therefore commit himself to anything. 
The Emperor, nettled at this, and determined to show he 
was not to be frightened, commissioned a lay tribunal to settle 
the question of the confiscation of ecclesiastical property on 
the principle of setting aside only such sales of Church lands 
as were tainted with fraud, and declared that complete 
religious toleration was one of the fixed principles of his 
Government. Consequently the Papal envoy went away 
altogether, and retired to Guatemala, as a pleasanter and 
more orthodox place to stay in. But, as the Emperor 
wished to conciliate the Church party in Mexico, and 
preferred being on good terms with the Pore if pos- 
sible, he, in his turn, despatched a special envoy, who 
was to go to Rome and try to convince the Porz that the 
Emperor really meant very well after all. But the Porz was 
not to be induced to make things more comfortable for the 
Emperor’s envoy than they had been made for his own 
envoy, and the Mexican has been snubbed and dis- 
countenanced at Rome in every possible way. There the 
quarrel now rests, and. it is not likely to be healed. The 
Emperor has incurred the risk of quarrelling with the Porr, 
and has not found himself much hurt. That there was some 
risk in the course he took is undeniable. If he had had a 
very bad time to go through, if his throne had been growing 
less secure, it would naturally have added to his difficulties 
that the Church party, which originally supported him, should 
have been alienated from his cause. All rats leave a sinking 
ship, but rats who have a religious motive for leaving 
it may be supposed to be ially sure to leave 
it. But, as it has turned out, things have gone better 
with the Emperor than any one could have expected six 
months ago. The armies of his native adversaries have been 
defeated and dispersed ; it has been made clear to every one 
that the Americans will not at present give him any trouble, 
and that the French, so long as his brother Empzror is the 
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master of the French, will give him an unwavering and 
effective support; and, lastly, he has succeeded where success 
seemed most difficult, and has actually got a loan placed which 
will bring him in at least six millions of money. Therefore the 
Church party has not been called on to support him in ad- 
versity, or to show any great zeal in helping him to 
hold his position; and as they did not openly quarrel 
with him at the time of his difference with the Papal 
envoy, they are naturally impelled more and more every 
day to behave in a quiet and reasonable manner, and 
reap, in the return of prosperity and the revival of social 
life, the benefits of the intervention which they planned. 
The adjustment of the rival claims which beset the tenure of 
the old ecclesiastical property will still cause many private 
jealousies and heartburnings; but, as time rolls on, the no- 
tion that there can be a good indisputable title to property 
once held by the Church will take a firm root. The mere 
force of circumstances, therefore, if the Empire goes on 
tolerably well, is sure to soften the opposition of the Church 
rty to the Emperor. And there is another reason why the 
of having an Empgror who quarrels with the 
should seem to them less than it would otherwise have been. 
The especial ground on which the Pore blames the Emperor, 
and refuses to be at amity with him, is that the Emperor 
proclaims the principle of toleration; and in Mexico, 
where there are no native heretics, this simply means 
that foreigners are to be allowed to have any form of 
worship they please. But, as it happens, the very people 
in Mexico who are most friendly to the priests are 
the most friendly to foreigners, and most anxious to please 
them. The Liberals in Mexico have always been the bitter 
enemies of the foreigner, while the Conservatives have been the 
foreigner’s friends, partly out of opposition to the Liberals, 
and partly because, as the greater part of the high society of 
Mexico is Conservative, the Conservatives who mixed in that 
society were more friendly and familiar with foreigners than 
the Liberals were. The Conservatives cannot, therefore, look 
with any great or sincere disapprobation on the proposal 
which seems to the Pore so shocking—that foreigners should 
have full liberty to worship in their own heretical misguided 


way. 

But although the Catholics of Mexico may have special 
reasons for not being very determined in their opposition to a 
Sovereign who is out of favour with Rome, the main cause of 
their tranquillity is the same cause which influences Catholics 
everywhere except in such places as Guatemala, where the pure 
flame of orthodoxy burns still with its ancient brightness. 
The Catholic world does not treat the questions at issue be- 
tween Popes and liberal Sovereigns really as matters of re~ 
ligious principle, because the Popes do not themselvés do so. 
The present Pope is pleased to declare that he cannot have 
anything to do with a prince who is so wicked as to uphold 
the dangerous and detestable doctrine that the religions of un- 
believers are to be tolerated; and he informs the Mexicans 
that the Church knows nothing of toleration, and cannot 
endure it. But the Mexicans are at this moment under the 
rule of the French, whom they treat as enemies or guests, ac- 
cording to their special political views. At any rate, the 
French are there, and cause the Mexicans matter for reflection 
in many ways. Among other things, they see that the French 
regard this So of religious toleration, not as anything dan- 
gerous or detestable, but as a matter of course. tied before 
the Emprror announced that foreigners generally might wor- 
ship as they please, the French had Protestant services per- 
formed for the benefit of those French soldiers who happened 
to come from the Protestant parts of France, and foreign 
Protestants of every nation were allowed to attend those 
services if they liked. And the Mexicans, when they came 
to inquire further into the matter, soon discovered that the 
French were never blamed by the Pore for doing this. It is 
only little nations who are told that the Church must quarrel 
with them if they tolerate other religions. A great nation like 
France may do as she pleases, and the Porg blesses and loves 
the Emperor of the Frencu, and consents to be preserved on 
his throne by the pious hands of Frenchmen, although France 
has long recognised officially the religious independence 
of Protestants and Jews, and has just placed Mahometans 
on the same footing. To be told, therefore, that toleration 
is a hateful insufferable thing, a thing not to be overlooked 
or pardoned, does not mean that this is an invariable 
doctrine of the Church, but merely that the nation addressed 
is a humble and insignificant nation. All that is clear to the 
perplexed Mexicans is that the Pore dares to treat Mexico 
as he does not dare to treat France. In the same way, the 
scrupulous and timid Catholic in Mexico is assured that there 
is something awful in the secularisation of Church property, 
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that there is a curse on those who sell it and those who buy 
it, and that, as the property of the Church is for ever inalien- 
able, this curse follows buyers and sellers from generation to 
generation. The Pore can clearly have nothing to do with an 
Emperor who says the sales of Church property shall be re- 
cognised as valid unless the sale'in any particular case happens 
to be tainted with fraud. But Mexicans cannot live for ever 
in ignorance of what has happened in other countries. 
There are now four regular lines of steamers every 
month to Vera Cruz, and Catholics with that amount 
of communication with the outer world are certain, 
before long, to find opportunities of learning what has 
happened elsewhere when ecclesiastical property has been 
secularised. A very little inquiry will inform them that not 
only has ecclesiastical property been largely secularised in 
other countries, but that even in orthodox and devout 7, 
a steady process of selling Church property for the benefit of 
the nation has been going on for many years, and is going on 
now, and that the Papal authorities have again and again 
tried to put a stop to it on the basis of recognising as valid 
the sales already made, provided that further sales are declared 
illegal. Sometimes this compromise is adopted, and sometimes 
it is set aside, according as bigotry or impecuniosity happens 
to prevail in Spain; but at any rate the compromise, 
even when successful, eats into the doctrine that Church lands 
are inalienable, and the observant Mexican may thus learn 
that his conscience need not be very tender, and that his 
Government need only be obstinate and powerful enough 
to make Rome anxious to please it, even though heretics are 
tolerated and Church lands are sold. 

Nothing perhaps could be more likely to promote this 
feeling in Mexico than the intelligence that the Kingdom 
of Italy, which has been reviled and cursed and anathe- 
matized a hundred times by the Pops, is to be recognised by 
Catholic Spain. And the reasons alleged by the Spani 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the recognition are even 
more instructive than the recognition itself. He explains, 
in his circular to}the diplomatic representatives of Spain, 
that Spain does no good to the Pore by not recog- 
nising Italy, but does great harm to itself, The Popr 
is treated just as if Spain did recognise Italy, and Con- 
ventions which drive him into the last corner are signed 
without the disapprobation of Spain having any more influ- 
ence to prevent them than if it had been the disapprobation 
of Abyssinia or Guatemala; while Spain, because it does not 
recognise Italy, is left out of the concert of great European 
Powers. Aeowratey. Spee has got tired of this very un- 
satisfactory state of things, and intends to make friends with 
Italy and so regain its own proper political position. It 
finds it quite impossible in these days to regulate its policy 
by consulting the wishes of the Pope, and it takes it for granted 
that the Pope, when duly informed of this, will acquiesce in the 
inevitable necessity, and will see with patience one of his few 
old friends fall away from him. Spain says that she must 
be on terms of amity with a set of people whom the Pore has 
openly denounced as miserable, impious, damnable, robbers of 
the Church and contemners of religion, because otherwise 
Spain will be deprived of that mild and feeble influence in 
the councils of Europe which it is in her power to attain. 
And the Spanish Foreign Minister points out with the greatest 
satisfaction that he really proposes to do nothing more than 
the Pope himself has done. The Porz has lately been nego- 
tiating with the King of Iraty. He owns himself vanquished 
by circumstances, and obliged {to treat with his enemy. It 
is true that these negotiations have not been successful, 
but the important point is that they were begun, and for a 
long time seemed to be going on very well. This is naturally 
cheering to all those who are told that the Church can never 
forgive those who thwart her and differ from her, They find 
that at Rome, as elsewhere, nothing succeeds like success, and 
if the Mexican envoy is treated with something like contempt 
now in Papal circles, his countrymen may be sure that this is 
only because the Empire he represents is at present young 
and weak, and that when it is established and flourishing 
proper respect will be paid to it at the Vatican. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS. 


Ts metropolitan elections have proved that it is useless 
for a Conservative candidate to stand for a m litan 
borough. After the defeat of the late Alderman Cunirr by Mr. 
Western Woob, it seems strange that the leaders of the City 
minority should have hoped to retrieve their position. The 
Liberal party is so thoroughly organized and disciplined that 
the weakest of its candidates is nearly as safe as if he were at 


the head of the poll, and the managers of the election must 
commit some great personal mistake if they fail to age Be 
the four members, It might be more satisfactory if the 
minority, including a large portion of the wealthiest and most 
enlightened traders in the City, had an opportunity of ex- 

ressing their opinion through a representative in Parliament ; 

ut Mr. Baring, though he fails to return a member for the 
City, has himself a seat for Huntingdon, and the counties and 
small boroughs compensate largely for the unanimity of the 
ene Sree Only two other attempts have been made to 


b the supr of the dominant party in the me- 
tropolis. An Opposition candidate for Greenwich, who was 
deeply impr: with the grievances of the dockyard artisans, 


obtained a considerable number of votes in Woolwich, but 
the rest of the borough easily secured the return of Alderman 
Satomons and Sir C. Brieut. It would indeed be surprising if 
a constituency of small shopkeepers and skilled labourers failed 
to support advocates of popular or democratic theories. In 
practice, it will perhaps be found that the metropolitan members 
support, as on former occasions, Lord PaLmerston’s Govern- 
ment; but every one of their number is pl to a 
sweeping Reform Bill, and Mr. Mit alone is privileged to 
indulge his private objections to the Ballot. Two or three of 
the constituencies have profited, with creditable sensitiveness, 
by the severe comments which had been provoked by their 
former selection of members. There are no longer any fraudu- 
lent adventurers to be found in the list, and Mr. Mux, Mr. 
Goscuen, and Mr. Huaues owe their position in large measure 
to their personal qualifications; but every representative of 
the metropolis will vote as Mr. Rourett or Mr. Epwin James 
would have voted. The ultra-Liberal cause is, in truth, 
considerably strengthened by the substitution of zealous 
adherents for conforming proselytes or re. Captain 
GrosvENoR, indeed, is by no means likely to agitate against 
a political system in which his family and his class occupy a 
highly satisfactory position; but his colleague is more formid- 
able than Sir Joun Suetiey, and Mr. Cuampers is probably 
a more earnest Reformer than Lord Fermoy. 

The nomination of Mr. Mitt was highly creditable to his 
original supporters, who objected to the occupation of Sir Dz 
Lacy Evans's vacant seat by a young and undistinguished 
member of a powerful family. As it was known that Captain 
GROSVENOR was incurring a large outlay, Mr. Mixu’s party 
had also the merit of representing purity, and even puritanism, 
of election. If the contest had been confined, as in Maryle- 
bone, in Finsbury, and in Lambeth, to members of the 
same party, the possible return of Mr. Mut would have 
vindicated the character of the constituency for intelligence as 
well as for independence. But the candidature of Mr. W. H. 
Situ entirely changed the character of the struggle, which 
then Fiera § itself into a mere trial of the strength of 
parties. Sir J. SHewwey, finding himself the weakest of the 
three Liberals, was compelled to withdraw, and for some 
time it seemed probable that the Conservative candidate would 
be returned with Captain Grosvenor. Only a week before the 
election, Mr. Miti’s Committee were compelled to throw over 
all their special pretensions for the purpose of lightening their 
vessel. Mr. Mitt himself still talked about total abstinence 
from canvassing and from expenditure; but his supporters 
found it necessary to appeal to their original opponent, and 
to request a partnership in votes which had been secured in 
the ordi manner. It is not surprising that Captain 
Grosvenor’s Committee hesitated, or that their candidate 
expressed himself at the nomination with excusable acrimony 
against Mr. Mit. It would, however, have been impossible 
to refuse the petition without incurring the responsibility of 
securing Mr. Suiru’s election; and, consequently, the Liberal 
votes were so accurately split that Captain Grosvenor was 
placed at the head of the poll by the narrow rag 
five. The sudden change of policy was amusingly illus- 
trated by contradictory p some of which implored 
the electors to vote for “Mus, the Independent Candi- 
“ date,” while later documents earnestly warned the Liberal 
party to abstain from plumping. The numerous cabs in 
which the united party has to the poll will, of course, 
be charged to tain GRosvenor’s account. Mr, Mitt, 
indeed, has himself that his own supporters dis- 
tinguished themselves both from friends and opponents by their 
patriotic en in walking to the poll; but as the Liberal 
electors in all but five instances split their votes, it is difficult 
to understand how they could be conveyed in Captain 
Grosvenor’s cabs, and at the same time walk to deliver their 
second vote for Mr. Muu. Nevertheless, it was well that 
Mr. Mitt took the place of Sir Jonny Sueuey, although the 
moral of the election is confined to the - that the Con- 
servatives have no chance whatever in Westminster. The 
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Grosvenor family, and the personal eminence of Mr. MiL1, 
had not added to the certainty of a Liberal triumph. 

In Lambeth, in the City, and perhaps in Marylebone, the 
electors had a better opportunity of showing their appreciation 
of personal fitness. It is not a little remarkable that Mr. 
Goscuen should have headed the poll in the City, while Baron 
RoruscuiLp was at the bottom of the list of successful candi- 
dates. As Judaism is no longer thought to be identified with 
civil and religious liberty, the principal recommendation of 
Baron RoruscuiLp consists in his wealth. Of Alderman 
LawreENce it can only be said that he is an alderman, while Mr. 
CrawrorD is an active and efficient representative of the 
commerce of London. The electors appear to have preferred 
Mr. Goscnen because he is a scholar and an accomplished 
politician, as well as a practical man of business. A member 
who sympathises at the same time with the University of 
Oxford and with the City of London may be expected to do 
useful service in the House of Commons; and the self-respect 
which belongs to intellect and cultivation furnishes the best 
security against revolutionary tendencies. Mr. GoscuEn pro- 
bably owed his place on the poll to a portion of the electors 
who voted for the defeated candidates. The electors of 
Lambeth chose Mr. Huaues because they believed him to be 
at the same time a supporter of popular claims and a con- 
scientious and educated man. If his writings and speeches 
may be trusted, Mr. Huaues is as thoroughly loyal to the 
English Constitution and character as if he were an obstinate 
Tory, although he may place undue reliance on the wisdom 
and moderation of the humbler classes. His defeated opponent 
would have been, notwithstanding his conventional professions, 
less likely to encourage innovation ; but the voters rightly 
judged that it was not enough to swallow all possible pledges and 
to be the brother of the fortunate Alderman who is elected for 
the City. It is something to be nephew of the Marquis of 
WEstMINSTER; and it seems that at Manchester the latent 
spirit of aristocracy has displayed itself in the form of devo- 
tion to the family of Mr. Brienr. Mr. Lawrence finds, to 
his sorrow, that Lambeth is no longer dazzled by the splendour 
of his family connection. 

Finsbury-shares in the general desire to improve the quality 
of the metropolitan representatives. Mr. Torrens was pro- 
bably the ablest and best-informed of the candidates, although 
his appetite for pledges was as comprehensive as if he had studied 
history under the unfortunate Mr. Cox. Alderman Lusk is, 
like his colleague in the City, an alderman; and he of course 
shares with his competitors unlimited enthusiasm for the 
Ballot, for extension of the franchise, and for every other 
measure which a London mob fancies or pretends that it 
desires. If the democrats of Finsbury or of Marylebone 
would take the trouble to study the Ministerial papers, they 
would perhaps doubt the seriousness or the extent of 
their mission. The Reformer who has promised without 
hesitation to remodel the Constitution will find himself quietly, 
and not inaccurately, classified among the supporters of Lord 
Patmerston. When four or five horses are harnessed to a 
waggon, @ skittish colt in the middle of the string finds it 
wholly impossible either to turn out of the road or to regulate 
the pace. The shaft horse holds steadily down hill, and the 
leader steps quietly along the level, while ambitious inexpe- 
rience only creates additional labour without producing any 
perceptible result. While Mr. Torrens and Mr. Lusk may be 
congratulated on their success, it is natural to feel a passing 
regret for the loss of poor Mr. Cox. At the last election the 
voters of Finsbury returned him free of cost, in the well- 
founded belief that he represented their own political aspira- 
tions and intellectual condition. In perfect good faith he 
proceeded to perform the duties of a member, if not by 
rising early, at least by late taking rest. Never absent 
from the House, carefully voting on the right side 
in every division, Mr. Cox counted up his services, and 
confidently relied on the constancy and gratitude of his con- 
stituents. Unfortunately he once ventured to think for 
himself, and a deviation into independence was fatal. When 
a French law-officer accused a member of the English Govern- 
ment of complicity with assassination, Mr. Cox rashly 
assumed that the scandal deserved the notice of the House of 
Commons. He ought to have known that Mr. SransreLp 
was a thorough-going Reformer, and that it was not for those 
who professed the same opinions to question his proceed- 
ings. It is in vain that Mr. Cox persuades himself, or tries 
to persuade Finsbury, that he only wished to extract a 
contutation of an incredible slander. The constituency has 


ascertained that he is capable of impulses, and almost of 
thoughts, of his own, and it reasonably resents a violation of 
the implied compact with an unfaithful member. On the 
whole, the average standard of eligibility for metropolitan 
boroughs has been considerably raised by the present election. 


MR. SEWARD’S DESPATCHES. 


M* SEWARD may be congratulated on the completeness 
of his recovery from the cowardly attack which so 
nearly cost him his life. His despatches since he resumed 
official duties want none of their old pungency. His tone in 
these days of triumph is just what it was during the sharpest 
passages of the long conflict. ‘The recent communications be- 
tween the United States and the maritime Powers of Europe, 
though raising some points of interest to curious students of 
international law, are by no means of an exciting character 
apart from the acerbity with which Mr. Sewarp makes it a 
point of honour to flavour his correspondence with this country. 
The identical announcements from Great Britain and France, 
that the recognition of the Confederates as belligerents 
was withdrawn in consequence of the conclusion of 
the war, could not in themselves be otherwise than 
gratifying to the Minister of the United States, the more 
especially as the European Powers had not waited for the 
formal abandonment of a blockade which could only be lawful 
while hostilities continued. Mr. Sewarp accordingly recog- 
nises with pleasure the desire thus manifested by France to 
revive the old sympathies between two nations whose interests 
and traditions, as he politely says, invite the most cordial 
relations, Sensitive as the American Foreign Minister is, he 
feels no annoyance at the pointed way in which the French 
despatch justifies the previous recognition of the Southern 
belligerents. Even the intimation that the twenty-four-hours 
rule will be applied for the last time in favour of such of the 
former cruisers of the Confederate States as may be found in 
the ports of France is received with tacit approval; and no 
irritation is shown at the questionable, though not very im- 
portant, proposal to protect Confederate vessels in the privilege 
of divesting themselves of their warlike character, subject 
to such claims as the United States may be able to establish 
in a court of law. One of the few benefits that result from a 
state of war is the settlement of doubtful questions of inter- 
national law and usage, and one might almost be tempted to 
regret the excessive courtesy which has restrained Mr. Sewarp 
from discussing with the French Government, even in the 
most friendly terms, the propriety of the qualifications with 
which its recognition of the return of peace has been accom- 
panied. Fortunately for the interests of public law, precisely 
the same points are raised by the despatch of a Power from 
which Mr. Sewarp feels no delicacy in differing, and all that 
can be said, and perhaps a little more than need have been 
said, has been urged in the correspondence with this country 
against the course of action upon which France and England 
had mutually agreed. Not a word, however trivial, in Lord 
RussEu’s despatch escapes the closest scrutiny, and even the 
existence of any concert between the two maritime Powers on 
matters so vitally affecting their interests is denounced as 
an unfriendly proceeding on the part of England, though con- 
sistent with the warmest sympathies on the part of France. 
In precisely equivalent terms, both Governments had declared 
their intention of giving twenty-four hours’ law to every 
ex-Confederate cruiser which might leave their harbours, 
but it is only in reply to Lord Russet, that Mr. Sewarp 
thinks it necessary to complain of the reservation. Even 
remonstrance is not enough to ease the excitement of the 
American Minister, and the unobjectionable declaration that, 
under similar circumstances, the United States would apply 
the same rule to English men-of-war is thrown into the shape 
of a threat of retaliation. That English or any other ships 
might properly be detained in a neutral harbour for twenty- 
four hours after the departure of an enemy, no jurist or 
statesman in this country will dispute; but it is not easy to 
comprehend how the rule is to be enforced against a cour a 
which is happily at peace with all the world. Engli 
common sense is capable of understanding that the maxims of 
international law and usage must apply alike to all nations, 
and Mr. Sewarp scarcely did justice to our national character 
in supposing that a statement to this effect was either neces- 
sary or offensive. The threatened refusal of the custo 
courtesies to the flag of England for a supposed offence whi 
was shared by sympathetic France will have no particular 
influence, and seems to have no object except to show that 
Mr. Sewarp’s demeanour towards foreign nations depends 
more upon his own caprice than upon their conduct—a 
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circumstance which scarcely required further illustration. By | were certain to provoke. Perhaps Lord Russert may find 


refusing a salute Mr. Szewarp will spare English powder, at the 
same time that he saves his own. 

The question really involved in the continuance of the 
twenty-four-hours rule is extremely insignificant. There can be 
no doubt of the right of any country to prevent the exercise of 
force within its own harbours, whether in time of war or 
peace. If, as the United States Government correctly 
assumes, the public property of the Confederates now belongs 
to the conquerors, this gives them no right to reclaim a ship 
lying in a French or British port by any other means than an 
appeal to French or British law. The twenty-four-hours rule 
was designed to prevent the use of a neutral port as a place 
of ambush from which to issue forth against an enemy, 
and it is strictly within the competence of neutral nations 
to continue the same regulation in order to prevent the abuse 


- of their hospitality for the purpose of forcible seizures in 


time of incipient peace. The right to do so is implied in the 
right which every nation must possess of prescribing the con- 
ditions under which it will allow foreign vessels of war to 
enter its harbours. The United States will not be prejudiced 
by a regulation which only compels them to use legal instead 
of forcible measures to recover their property when found 
within the jurisdiction of other countries; but the reasons 
assigned for continuing the rule until the last Con- 
federate ship has disappeared are, it must be owned, a little 
fanciful. The propriety of the proclamation which forbad 
the ships of one belligerent to start from a neutral port in hot 
pursuit of an enemy is obvious, but it is not so clear why a 
similar restriction need be applied to prevent the seizure on 
the high seas of property claimed by the Federal Government 
as its own. The feeling that it would be hard to drive a Con- 
federate cruiser out of an English harbour without giving her a 
chance of escape is perhaps intelligible when it is borne in mind 
that the existence of the twenty-four-hours rule may have been 
the only thing which induced her captain to place his ship 
under our control. But in strictness it cannot be said that any 
roving Confederate would have been entitled to complain of 
the immediate withdrawal of the prohibition. His ship 
would have ceased in any sense to be his from the mo- 
ment that the war was ended; and he would seem to 
have no interest in the maintenance of a practice estab- 
lished in favour of a Government which has ceased to exist, 
and which has left its former enemy its only successor. 

The further concession to insurgent vessels which our 
Government has somewhat reluctantly made in deference 
to the suggestions of France, is less defensible in theory, 
though its practical importance is even more trifling. Wh 
the commander of a Confederate cruiser should be allowed a 
month’s grace within which to enter a French or English port 
in order to disarm and sell a vessel which is primd facie 
the property of the United States, is not obvious; but it seems, 
both from the previous correspondence with France and from 
Lord RusseE.i’s reply to Mr. Sewarp’s remonstrance, that the 
indulgence was not intended by the British Government 
(whatever may have been the original purpose on the part of 
France) to prejudice in any way the claims of the United 
States to the property in Confederate ships. ‘The sole motive 
assigned for this regulation is the danger that other- 
wise vessels at sea, ignorant of the termination of 
the war, might be driven to perish by the inhospitable 
refusai of Great Britain to admit them into her ports—a 
risk which might have been obviated by simpler arrange- 
ments. Still it is clear that the only persons who could 
benefit by the disarmament of an insurgent ship and her sub- 
mission to the control of legal tribunals would be the rightful 
owners, who, except where a sale had taken place before the 
close of the war, could be none other than the American 
Government. If the proposal of M. Drovyy pe Luvys was 
intended to reserve to a Confederate captain the right of 
disposing of his ship and absconding with the proceeds 
after the complete submission of his country, it was 
clearly erroneous, and was very properly reduced to the 
innocuous form which it assumes in the English despatch. 
Even as modified, it remains, however, open to the charge of 
Weing somewhat obscure and wholly unnecessary—an 
observation which applies equally to Mr. Sewarp’s 
objections. All that is material in the recent corre- 
spondence is that the United States no longer claim 
belligerent rights against neutrals, and that the character of 
belligerent is no longer conceded to a people who have no 
government or army of their own. There remained, in 
truth, nothing for diplomacy to do but to register these un- 
deniable facts; and it might have been better to have done 
this without adding qualifications which, however innocent in 
themselves, were scarcely worth the discussion which they 


consolation in the reflection that, if he has failed to give 
satisfaction to Mr. Sewarp by pursuing the same course which 
is highly approved in the case of France, he would have 
been still more certain to cause offence if he had diverged 
to the right or left. Either from temper or from policy, Mr. 
Sewarp (unlike Mr. Lincotn and his successor) has lost no 
opportunity of fomenting ill-will between the United States 
and this country; but the natives of America are not wanting 
in shrewdness, and Mr. Sewarp’s cynical inconsistency in 
uniformly condemning in England what he applauds in France 
can scarcely fail to counteract the mischievous tendency of his 
despatches. Even to prejudiced minds it must at last become 
apparent that there is considerable similarity in the conduct 
of two nations which uniformly take the same course. 


ALGERIA. 
dy Ewperor’s visit to Algeria has been productive of 
great results, for the whole system of administration, and 
the whole method of treatingand regarding the Arabs, is to be 
changed. The faults of the present system are numerous and 
glaring. The Arabs are looked on as “niggers”; they are 
bullied, taxed, and despised. The whole apparatus of govern- 
ment is supposed to exist for the benefit of the two hundred 
thousand European colonists who do not manage to thrive, 
but consider that, if they cannot have the satisfaction of money- 
making, they ought at least to enjoy all the selfish pleasures 
of a conquering race. The French make bad holders of 
dependencies for two reasons. Their officials are brutal and 
domineering personally—not perhaps to a greater extent than 
the coarser kind of English adventurers, who are among 
the most cruel and the hardest men in the world, but toa 
greater extent than is suffered to show itself among those 
who act under the authority of our Government; and, in the 
next place, they invariably try to reduce everything to the same 
pattern, and can conceive of no government unless it carries 
with it the Code Napoleon, prefets, and unlimited soldiers. 
The consequence is that they have not at this moment a 
thriving dependency in the world. The Emperor, having taken 
the trouble to examine personally into the condition of 
Algeria, sees not only the magnitude of the evil, but its causes; 
and as he can do exactly as he pleases, and has no fear of vested 
interests before his eyes, he has lost no time in devising a 
remedy proportionate to the disease. The change proposed 
is marked with the impress of a bold and statesmanlike design, 
and if only the Emperor is able to ensure that it will be 
practically carried out, and not be defeated by the un- 
wearied petty opposition of discontented officials, he will 
undoubtedly give a new character to the French tenure 
of Algeria. For the Arabs are now to have an existence of 
their own, protected by law and distinct from that of the 
European colonists, and it is for their benefit, and not for that 
of the settlers, that the province is to be primarily administered. 
They are to be all that Arabs can wish to be, but yet to 
enjoy all the advantages that France can offer them. They 
are to be secured in their lands; the constitution of their 
tribes is to be recognised ; and the tenure of property is to be 
tribal, unless an express wish is announced that it should be 
held by individuals. They are to have their pasture-grounds 
respected, and their forest land, where waste or in 
course of extinction, is to be replanted. Their religion 
is to be treated with the greatest respect, and their festivals 
are hengeforth to be kept with official solemnity by 
their Christian conquerors. They alone are to decide ev 
question of their law which turns upon religion—a wide 
concession to men whose one religious is also their one 
legal authority. In secular matters, they are to be supplied 
with abundance of the best French law, and close at hand ; 
whereas the inhabitants of the desert, as the Emperor dis- 
covered to his amazement, have now to walk a distance of 
four hundred leagues to exact justice or receive punishment. 
At Algiers an Arab school of legal study is to be established, 
where aspirants may qualify themselves to decide the difficult 
question whether a question is a religious one or not, and 
may learn the rules of the Koran by which es * ought to 
settle it if it comes within their province. he Arabs 
are also to have schools, pawnshops, hospitals, and 
almshouses provided for them ; and an impost, fixed for ten 
years, is to be demanded from them, to be paid according 
to the number of tents if they are dwellers in the wilder- 
ness, and to be paid by individuals in the settled districts. In 
fact, if they like to be civilized, they are to be privileged 
Frenchmen; and if they like not to be civilized, they are to be 
privileged Arabs. 
The French colonists share in their turn the benefits of the 
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comprehensive benevolence of their master. The ports are to be 
thrown open, and the frontier Custom-houses abolished. Credit 
Societies are to be enabled to lend double the amount of their 
capital by the issue of notes. A hundred millions of francs is to 
be spent in the colony in six years, of which sum roads, and 
draining, and the plantation of forests will exhaust the greater 

As a compensation for the recognition and promotion of 
the Mahomedan religion among their Arab brethren, they are 
to have at least two more bishops; and, what they will probably 
think even more satisfactory, they are to be exempted from 
conscription for the French army. The communes, too, are 
to be gifted with as much independent life as possible, and 
will be legally authorized to tax themselves and borrow 
as they may please. But then the management of the com- 
munes is never to be monopolized by Europeans, and a 
number of methods are suggested by which the presence and 
co-operation of Arabs may give variety and vitality to the 
constitution of municipal councils. If the French in Algeria 
want to be well treated themselves, they must learn to treat 
the Arabs well ; and journals, especially, which make unfavour- 
able comments on the subject race and keep up the hostility 
of the indigenous population to France, or provoke Frenchmen 
to despise and tyrannize over the Arabs, will be very speedily 
and very roughly dealt with. But the Government very pro- 
perly professes to begin at home, and a warning is given in the 
clearest way to every military and civil official that no arro- 
ganee or overbearing towards the natives will be tolerated. 
They are instructed to carry civility, courtesy, and considera- 
tion to the utmost in all their dealings with the Arabs; and 
whereas those in local military command have hitherto been 
chosen almost at hazard, and soon allowed to leave their un- 
welcome duties, the Emperor directs that the greatest care 
shall be taken in future to secure competent and suitable 
men, who can be trusted to treat the natives as they ought 
to be treated, and that, when these men have been 
secured, they shall be kept at their posts, and so have 
their interests identified with those of the people among 
whom they reside. The province is also to be relieved from 
_ the burden of a staff of civil officials far in excess of anything 
that is needed. There are, for example, thirteen sub-prefects 
where the Emperor finds that not even one is necessary ; and 
by sweeping away this swarm of hungry, ill-paid, grumbling 
functionaries, he will not only give a great help to the 
finances of Algeria, but he will rid the colony of the 
presence of a large body of men whose position and ante- 
cedents incline them to despise and illtreat the natives in 
every possible way. At the same time, the Communes, left 
free to act without a constant bureaucratic supervision, 
will afford a field where Frenchman and Arab can work 
together for the promotion of their common interests. 

The consequence of this vast change will be, if the hopes of 
the Emperor do not deceive him, that Algeria will soon be a 
model of good government, and that the number of soldiers 
necessary to hold it will be reduced by one-half. That no 
great amount of preparation is n to defend it against 
foreign enemies is quite clear to the Emperor, and he has for- 
bidden the estimates for new fortifications to be proceeded 
with. No European Power, he calculates, would try to hold 
the country against France ; and the only danger, therefore, is 
lest, in time of war, any powerful adversary of France should 
succeed in exciting the Arabs to revolt. But the best 
safeguard against this danger, as he points out, is not 
to build fortifications, but to treat the Arabs well. 
It is obvious that, in this and in many other points, the 
Emperor has assiduously studied and imitated our govern- 
ment of India. The evils which he sets himself to 
combat are exactly those which we have had to face, and 
the means he employs are very much the same as those 
to which we have had recourse. The main idea of his 
system and of our system is the same. The natives are to 
earry on their own social life, to have their own religion, to 
hold land in their own way, to be competent to enjoy any 
position in the governing body for which they may show 
themselves fit, and to have all such material aid given them 
as civilization puts it in the power of European nations to 
offer. Non-oflicial Europeans are to be aided in making 
money, and to have some control over the mode in which the 
money demanded from them by the tax-gatherer is to be 
expended ; but they are not to be allowed to treat the natives 
as if belonging to an inferior race, or to di them of what 
is properly their own. The official class is to be kept small 
in numbers, and care is to be taken to instil into all 
its members a sympathy with the natives, and a persuasion 
that the surest road to favour and promotion is to treat 


goes away like one, and there may be no one to see that what 
he commands will ever be executed. If, by any orders issued 
once for all at Paris, the Emperor can make inferior officers of 
the French army kind, considerate, and pleasant, he is more 
omnipotent than even the Moniteur could believe possible. 
It is a standing vice of the Imperial system that every- 
thing depends on the Empzror; but on this particular occa- 
sion the Emperor, by the rapidity with which he has acted, 
the boldness with which he has criticized the existing system 
of Algerian administration, and the unhesitating manner in 
which he has applied radical remedies, has exhibited the 
Imperial Government in a better light than usual. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

She outrages which have been lately committed by a 

native tribe in the Northern Island of New Zealand may 
probably lead to important results, and they also tend to 
illustrate an obscure historical question. he conflict of 
rights between the colonists and the original inhabitants of the 
islands will be greatly simplified by the discovery or assump- 
tion that the promising Maori converts are still heathens and 
cannibals. It is announced that the Colonial Ministers have 
resolved to dispense with the aid of Imperial troops, and it is 
easy to anticipate the character of a war which will be prose- 
cuted by the settlers alone. Some early European discoverers 
objected to the conversion of natives, because it was vaguely 
supposed that Christianity conveyed certain rights of person 
or of property; and a large party in New Zealand has perhaps 
been influenced by a similar prejudice in its habitual jealousy 
of the missionaries and clergy who have steadily advocated 
the claims of the natives. Of all barbarous races, the New 
Zealanders have seemed to be the most capable of civilization 
and religion. Their undoubted military aptitude was not 
disproportioned to their rapid progress in the arts of 
peace. The children and grandchildren of savages who 
devoured human flesh became farmers and sailors, and went 
regularly to church upon Sundays. Even their inconvenient 
tenacity in clinging to their territorial rights indicated an 
enlightened appreciation of the value of land. The Maoris 
have accordingly been special favourites of English philan- 
thropists, and, notwithstanding the predictions of Mr. Rorsuck, 
it seemed probable that at least one coloured race would, even 
in the neighbourhood of white settlers, escape extermination. 
The war which has now lasted for three or four years has 
greatly embittered the feelings of the colonists, and the 
fanatical extravagances which it has provoked will furnish a 
reason or an excuse for an entire change in the nature of the 
contest. It is not known how far the new superstition has 
spread, but the proof that Christian doctrines sit lightly on a 
part of the population will be regarded as an indication of the 
general failure of conversion. The protests of some of the 
native chiefs against the crimes of their countrymen will not 
inspire general confidence, and an internecine war will be 
carried on without scruple against enemies who use the 
skulls of their murdered victims as idols, as charms, 
or as conjuring instruments. The New Zealanders are too 
noble and manly to be reduced to qualified slavery, and if 
they renounce Christianity, they will be thought to have 
forfeited the only claim to be tolerated as neighbours. 
The Hauhau superstition, as it is called, has been rapidly 
diffused, and it is probably connected with the pre-Christian 
traditions of the New Zealanders. It is only known that the 
new faith involves a partial revival of cannibalism, and that, 
as might have been expected, it has borrowed a portion of its 
mythology from the teaching of the missionaries. The savages 
who murdered Mr. Voicxner spared and liberated their 
Jewish captives on account of a supposed genealogical connec- 
tion, barbarous logicians not being disturbed by the reflection 
that they never heard of the Jews except through Christian 
instructors. The present generation has enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities of studying the origin and progress of false religions. 
In the eighteenth century, it was universally assumed, both by 


them well. As our system works well in India, there is no | 


reason why it should not work well in Algeria, if only it is | 


critics of Mahometanism and assailants and apologists of Chris- 
tianity, that the founder of a faith, if he was not divinely 
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inspired, must be a wilful impostor. Later theorists inclined to 
the opposite opinion, that a successful prophet must necessarily 
have been a sincere enthusiast ; and, according to the mythical 
hypothesis, an elaborate historical and theological system might 
be formed, like a story in the game of Russian Scandal, by the 
unconscious ingenuity of successive reporters. Within a few 
years the Mormons and Taepings have exhibited a spectacle 
which had been regarded as obsolete, and the American 
Spiritualists furnish an additional illustration of the large 
capabilities of deliberate fraud. JosepH Smit and the 
Celestial King of the Chinese rebels were impudent pretenders 
who can scarcely have entertained the smallest intellectual 
r bg cm! with their dupes; yet Mormonism still flourishes at 


e Salt Lake, and obtains converts in parts of England and © 
Wales, and the Taepings, if the fortune of war had been in | 


their favour, would have established their faith in China. 
The writers of the last century seem to have been wiser than 
their successors, for modern speculators are too ready to devise 
elaborate explanations of simple lies. Astonishing events 
are sufficiently accounted for, in the great majority of cases, 
by the fact that they never occurred. A false prophet in New 
Zealand is perhaps not accustomed to distinguish accurately 
between truth and falsehood ; and, having learnt to regard the 
Jews as a sacred race, he may conclude, by a hasty process of 
reasoning, that an equally pre-eminent nation of Maoris must 
also be descended from Asranam. The rest of his doctrine is 
probably founded on early reminiscences of indigenous tra- 
dition, and hatred of the white settlers gives a practical 
meaning to precepts which include the duty of feasting on an 
enemy’s brains. The folly of converting a struggle for land 
into a religious war may perhaps be understood by the few 
intelligent New Zealanders who appreciate the inexhaustible 
resources of England. Mr. Trevetyan, in his history of 
Cawnpore, tells a story of a Sikh artilleryman who remarked 
to a comrade, during one of the battles of the Indian 
mutiny, that those fools of Sepoys would not have come on so 
readily if they had been, like himself, at a certain hotel in 
Vere Street. A sight of Oxford Street, with its thousands of 
passengers, would perhaps induce a disciple of the Hauhau 
faith to reconsider the arguments for conversion. 

The recrudescence of barbarism in New Zealand will be 
welcomed by ethnologists as a proof of their cherished doc- 
trine of the impassable separation of races, and of the 
ineradicable peculiarities by which they are severally dis- 
inguished. Modern experience is certainly opposed to the 
belief that savages can be reclaimed, but the materials for the 
induction are incomplete, especially as European settlers have 
rarely allowed native tribes a fair chance of improvement. 
Even in the case of New Zealand, a partial relapse is not a 
conclusive proof of the inefficacy of the cure. As the Tartar 
is said to be concealed by a thin Russian covering, it might 
have been guessed that the heathen was at no great distance 
below the surface of the Maori convert. If history can be 
trusted, some of the invaders whose descendants are now 
reckoned among European nations were as wild as New 
Zealand fanatics in their superstitions, and equally ferocious 
in their manners. Some of GorTHe’s poems are founded 
on traditions of the attachment to heathen practices 
which survived a‘nominal adoption of Christianity. Even 
in the most civilized portions of the Roman Empire, the 
ancient Gods were long worshipped in secret, and the very 
name of Paganism proves that the inhabitants of the country 
were more tenacious of old superstitions than the more cul- 
tivated residents of the towns. If apostasy is not an infallible 
sign of incurable barbarism, mere cruelty and treachery are 
far less significant or conclusive. ‘The more intolerant sect of 
ethnologists sometimes reasons in a circle when it condemns 
certain races on account of the degradation which proves their 
incapacity, and also because they are assumed to be by nature 
incapable of rising. The native Irish, and even the Highland- 
ers, of three or four hundred years ago seem to have been 
superior to the Maoris of the present day only in their colour ; 
and the Hungarians who ravaged a great part of Europe in the 
tenth century were described by contemporary chroniclers in 
rey would be thought unjust even to the believers 
in the Hauhau creed. 

If the fanaticism spreads and continues, the native race 
is doomed. The eleahte will inevitably prevail in the 


conflict of races, and there is no vast continent, as in 
America, where the New Zealander can retire from the 
neighbourhood of his irresistible enemy. The Governor, 
who has hitherto acted as official protector of the Maoris, 
has become the shadow of a constitutional King controlled by 
Parliamentary Ministers, and he is soon likely to be deprived 


of the 
of the 


wers which he retains as the responsible commander 
fnperial contingent. A colonial mili 


tia, though it may grow more 


not be regardless of humanity, will fight in earnest, with the 
fixed intention of conquering a lasting peace by depriving the 
enemy of all power of further mischief. Bishop Seuwyn and 
his coadjutors will in their praiseworthy efforts to 
preserve and elevate the indigenous population; but the 
friends of the native are too often regarded as enemies by the 
colonists, who believe themselves to be fighting in self-defence 
and in a justifiable cause. It will be difficult to apologize for 
congregations which murder their clergy in honour of some 
obscure idol or demon. The outburst of savage character, 
though it may be perfectly natural, will, it may be feared, 
render pacification impossible. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE IN ITALY. 


Ny M. Sartices ever really complained to the Porr that 
France had not been once consulted during the whole 
course of the VrcEzz1 negotiation, M. Sarrices must be a 
person of much simplicity and innocence. Stolen waters are 
sweet ; and in the mutual consciousness that the Emperor of the 
Frencu was being politely and pleasantly ignored lay perhaps, 
both for the Pope and for Victor Emmanvet, the real charm 
of the affair. The ingenious anecdote may possibly have been 
invented by some Ultramontane journalist for the sake of 
letting the Pore make an obvious and dignified retort. The 
Convention of September was concluded without the privity 
of Rome, and Rome and Italy have as much right to con- 
fabulate privately as Italy and France. The King of [rary 
and Pio IX. are driven by stress of political weather in 
two opposite directions; but the saint and the sinner 
have at least this common bond, that they are both 
heartily tired of the patronage of the French nation. 
The Emperor is doubtless aware that such is the 
case, though he may console himself by remembering that 
neither of his protégés can for the moment do without 
him. As he has, moreover, a considerable end to gain by his 
interference, he is not likely to cease to interfere because they 
are tired of him. If the Italian question is to be settled in 
accordance with the Imperial programme, the settlement must 
take place during his own lifetime. For it is evident that 
French influence in the Peninsula is waning. Upon the 
Continent in general, the French during the last eighty 
years have been the missionaries of a new creed. But 
when his gospel has been received, the missionary’s 
work is done, and the lustre of one revoluti 

star grows less as other stars of equal magnitude light up in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Political questions in Italy are at 
present discussed and solved with even greater vigour than 
under the iron discipline of a French Empire. Among the 
French there is hardly a single great idea that is the birth of 
the last forty years. A great many diflicult State problems 
have been settled by compromises, which may be rational and 
sober, but which—when we look at the internal te of the 
people—can scareely be expected to last. Beyond the Alps 
diseussion is more free, and there is an increasing inclination 
to carry out all the modern ideas which are the bugbear of 
Catholicism to their extreme logical uences. For the 
next twenty Italian theories will have more influence 
upon France French theories upon Italy. Naporzon IIT. 
cannot accordingly hope that, when he is gone, the Italians will 
look to France as they have hitherto done for inspiration. 
The Pore is even less likely to become an instrument in 
French hands as time goes on. 

For a long time France has been more active and powerful 
than Austria, yet in spite of this the Vatican has been Austrian 
to the core. reason was not so much that Austria upheld 
in the Romagnas the temporal power of Rome, as that the 
religious alliance between Austria and Rome has been firmer 
and more sati to the Catholic Church. Catholicism, 
with all its faults, is far from being material. It is not 
invariably to be found in league with the master of a hundred 
legions, and ing more than the clang of a Pauvir’s arms 
is wanted to influence the modern i. Rome believes 
more in a monarch who will give her a predominant states in 
his own realm than in a monarch who will only protect her 
frontiers ; and the Austrians have been more favoured than the 
French, chiefly because the Austrian Church was governed 
by an Ultramontane Concordat, while France was isiti 
and maintaining her historical Galliean Liberties. The Aus- 
trian flag was the symbol of reaction at home, as well as of 

tion to the Papacy abroad. The French tricolour waves 
over the head of the successor of the Apostles, but he never 
can forget that it waves also in the van of modern progress 


and ecclesiastical reform. During the remainder of the cen- 
tury we may expect, therefore, both Italy and the Vatican to 
more jealous of aglite like intimate 
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dependence upon France. For the purpose of forcing his own 
plan and them, Napotzon III. must trust to his 
personal genius and power, for he cannot trust to time. 

Nor can he trust with any real confidence to France her- 
self. Compromises between Catholicism and the ideas of 
modern society belong to the programme of Imperialism only. 
The first Naro.zon believed sixty years ago, upon evidence 
which he scarcely could have resisted, that the code of Church 
laws which he promulgated was required by the necessities 
of the time. But the French Concordat has always contained 
within itself the certain seeds of decay. It has been popular 
neither with French Catholics nor with French Liberals. Its 
chief admirers have usually been French statesmen and 
administrators, who think that they in a scheme 
which satisfies neither party, the best and most moderate 
means of governing both. When the present phase of 
Imperialism has passed away, the last friends of the French 
Concordat will perhaps have disappeared. The generation 
which succeeds may not beimpregnated with any of the ferocious 
antagonism to all religion which dame the movements 
of the first French Revolution, but it is evident, to those who 
watch French literature and society, that a mass of educated 
and uneducated politicians are resolved steadily to cut down 
Catholicism in France to the rank of a voluntary community. 
They are much more likely to sympathize with the downfall of 
the Papal power in Italy, even at the price of Italy’s aggrandize- 
ment, than to throw their influence into the scale of a Church 
which they consider effete, and of a Court which, beyond all 
question, 1s intolerant. True to the doctrines of his uncle, 
the Emperor stands between the Ultramontanists and the 
Revolution, and alternately checks the advance of each. But 
when age or accident has deprived the French of their present 
ruler, there is little doubt as to which of the two belligerent 
forces will prevail. There will possibly be tumult and contest, 
but the programme of Prince NaPoLEon must, for a season at 
least, be the programme of the day. The fine-drawn diplomatic 
policy of M. Turers takes as little hold on the body of the 
people as the intellectual bubbles of Mr. DisrazLt, when he 
comes to talk of foreign or ecclesiastic politics, do upon the 
English nation. French deputies are impressed by its 
brillianey, and diplomatists pronounce it sage and wise, but 
it is likely to satisfy few except sceptical and ambitious states- 
men. It is certain that of late years there has been a ten- 
dency among all sections of the French Catholics to make 
common cause, against the foes of Catholicism. M. Dupan- 
Loup and M. MonTaLemBeRT are not born Ultramontanists, 
but they have for some time been contending in the middle of 
the Ultramontane crowd. They doubtless dislike and despise 
the company they keep, but they believe in their hearts that 
they have no other alternative. Before long there will be but 
two camps in France. On the one side will be nine-tenths of 
the clergy, with their adherents, their votaries, and their 
pious flocks. On the other will be found a vast mass of 
Frenchmen, who do not indeed hate religion, but who are 
totally indifferent to the claims and interests of the Catholic 
hierarchy. The former may agitate France, but the latter 
are probably destined to guide it. The consequence of their 
advent to power will be that Italy will be left alone, and that 
the Pore will be left to fall. There is all the more reason 
why Napoteon IIL, if he wishes to arrange the map of Italy 
after his own fancy, should be anxious to take time by the 
forelock, and to do what he has to do quickly and in his own 
lifetime. 

The only way in which he can hope to succeed is by 
forcing upon both Italy and the Pore his hereditary plan 
of a so-called reconciliation— a crotchet which he borrows 
partly from the archives of his family history, but which 
has the additional advantage of fitting in with his own 
political projects. The collapse of M. Vecezzi’s mission is 
one more proof of the difficulties with which he has to con- 
tend. In general, his theory is that the man who wishes 
to triumph should move in advance of the notions of his time. 
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French Bishop who took on himself the futile task of per- 
suading the Papacy to reform. Nor can the Es?eror force 
the Porr’s hand without much awkward embarrassment 
to himself. He can only repeat the witty retort of 
the French Bishop—Utinam ad Galli cantum Petrus resi- 
pisceret. If he were to adopt any more material means of 
converting the Papacy than an epigram, he would only be 
taking the victory from the Vatican to give it to the Cabinet 
of Florence. There are some knots which can only be cut, 
and which cannot be untied. It’ is probable that the contest 
between Catholicism and Continental Liberalism is one. His 
ImpertaL Magesty has fallen upon evil times. He has a 
passion, if not a mission, to be a mediator and a pacificator. 
Unfortunately, pacification becomes hopeless when one has to 
deal with contradictory principles and irreconcileable interests. 
It would almost seem as if the Porz and the King of Iraty 
were awakening to the magnitude of the struggle which is 
impending between the two causes which they respectively re- 
present. ‘Their abortive attempt ata mutual understanding does 
not prove, what a semi-official French journal asserts, that an 
understanding will soon be possible. It only shows that they 
are at last aware that in the issue which is about to be 
fought out much may happen which all moderate minds 
may have reason to deplore. Neither of them can pretend 
to be statesmen, and both may presumably be only too 
anxious to escape the responsibility of plunging into an 
irrevocable contest. The late negotiations are, upon 
grounds, believed to have been brought about by the per- 
sonal efforts of the two Sovereigns, and not by the influ- 
ence of their responsible or official advisers. Conscientious 
fanaticism nerves the Pope to dare everything rather than yield 
a prejudice, but Victor EmmanveL has neither the bold con- 
fidence of a great statesman nor even the courage of a religious 
bigot. The rumour that he has offered to hold the old States 
of the Church under the suzerainty of Pius IX. may be one 
of the innumerable lies which the Ultramontane organs of the 
Vatican think it a pious duty to invent. It is true that the 
Romagnas have frequently been exempt from all but the 
nominal rule of the Papacy, and the honorary presence of a 
Papal Legate has been considered sufficient to sanctify Repub- 
lican institutions and an elective Government at Bol 
itself. But nothing short of dire necessity will at present induce 
the Vatican to imitate the complacency of Nicnoxas V., even 
though Victor Emmanvet in his heart might desire to be 
restored to the bosom of the Church at the price of mutilating his. 
Royal title-deeds. Even if the King of Iraty were as pliable 
as the French Emperor would wish to see him, Italy is no longer 
at the mercy of a Royal crotchet. Napoteon III. would have 
a chance if he had to deal only with a monarch of the calibre 
of a spirited foxhunter, but he has to deal with a Constitutional 
Government and a by no means feeble nation. The Pops, the 
Emperor of the Frencu, and Victor EmmanvEL, if they stood 
alone, might perhaps arrange all matters in dispute. Bué 
they do not stand alone, and any arrangement must be sub- 
mitted to the veto of a resolute Liberal country and of a re- 
actionary religious Church. In the effort to reconcile these 
the French Emperor will fail, and in the effort he will have 
exhausted French influence both at Florence and at Rome. 


THE GLASGOW MURDERS. 


HE confession which has followed the conviction of the 

Glasgow surgeon adds little or nothing to the over- 
whelming evidence on which the jury found him guilty, 
though it seems to conform to the general law by which the 
confession of a convicted criminal almost invariably contains 
an admixture of useless falsehood with the avowal of the most 
atrocious crimes. It is true that the proof of the murder of 
Mrs. TayLor, cogent as it was, might possibly have failed to 
secure a conviction without the conclusive evidence on the 
other charge, and perhaps it may have been some relief to the 
prisoner to represent himself as only the murderer of his 


In this instance he is moving against them. Italy cannot be 
driven into the Porr’s arms without sacrificing what her | 
Ministers term her national aspirations on the subject of | 
Rome, and without submitting to the internal domination of | 
a Church the privileges and perquisites of which she 
is determined to curtail. The Pore cannot consent to | 
the reconciliation without giving up half the doctrines | 
which have been en ing modern Catholicism, and more 
than half of the splendid luxuries to which his Bishops and | 
his clergy have become attached. I€ is no use for the Emperor» 
to preach to Italy. Italy has travelled beyond the reach of 
his voice, and is now fast getting beyond the reach of his arms, — 
It is no use for him to preach to the Pope. 
the answer of the Pore, as it was some centuries ago to the | 


wife. What conceivable solace it could be to his mind to 
emit the falsehood that the murder was solely effected by 
chloroform, leaving the prolonged symptoms and the post 
mortem evidence of antimonial poison wholly unaccounted 
for, no ordinary theory of human motives can explain. 
Were it not for the known tendency of criminals to infuse 
some gratuitous falsehood into their dying confessions, it 
would even be difficult to understand why the cold-blooded 
murderer of his wife should be careful to deny the less 
atrocious and deliberate crime which formed an episode 
in the tragedy. But it always seems to afford satisfac- 
tion to convicts of the PritcHarp type to allege that the 


Gallus cantat is jury who have rightly convicted them were mistaken in 


some portion of their judgment. It was probably the 
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same strange feeling which induced the prisoner to put 
forward his intrigue with the girl M‘Lzop, rather than 
his pecuniary embarrassments, as the inducement to his 
crime. He could scarcely have expected any one to be- 
lieve that he was impelled by what we suppose he would 
call a romantic desire to be married to a woman so facile 
as Mary M‘Leop had shown herself for years. But it is 
always idle to discuss the motives of atrocious criminals 
on the assumption that the ordinary impulses of human 
nature have anything like their normal action. Both the 
confession and the trial confirm what has been proved by 
scores of other examples, that inadequacy of motive is rather 
the rule than the exception in every case of deliberate murder. 
Now and then an instance occurs in which some over-master- 
ing temptation makes an assassin of a man who might other- 
wise have lived.in the exercise of the ordinary virtues of 
respectability. But these are exceptional cases. A man 
wretchedly weak in his power of resisting temptation is a 
criminal of a very different type from the Patmers and 
Pritcuarps who make themselves famous by their crimes. The 
peculiarities of these monsters is, not the excess of any passion 
of malevolence or greed which may break down the ordinary 
barriers of human feeling and divine law, but the utter absence 
of anything that can be recognised as human feeling at all. Sach 
creatures need no motive, adequate or inadequate, to drive 
them into guilt. It is not even active barbarity, so much as 
an utter indifference to the pangs of others, and a total absence 
of human sympathy, that supplies the key to their actions. 
To Pritcuarp, as to PaLMeR, it seems to have been as light a 
matter to drug the food of a wife or a friend as to prescribe 
an ordi medicine for a patient. If he had not been 
wholly cut off from his race by the want of what we are 
apt to call the universal attributes of human beings, no 
hope, however seductive—no fear, however appalling—could 
have nerved this man to sit and watch the lingering agonies 
of a victim to whom he was bound by the closest ties, against 
whom he felt no ill-will, and from whose death he could 
in only the most paltry advantage. From October to 
March the plot was worked out with devilish skill—the wife 
now approaching, now receding, from the brink of death; 
the husband, with the complacency of a fiend, watching the 
operation of his art, and soothing the dying woman's suf- 
ferings with words of accustomed endearment. Probably the 
ner of hypocrisy which once escaped the lips of the dying 
wife was only partly true. It may have been no effort toa 
creature constituted as Prircharp must be to assume the 
tone of tenderness in which he habitually addressed his 
wife. The horrible contrast between his secret acts and 
his outward demeanour would have no significance for him. 
The kindliness of manner which not only displayed itself to 
the last in the presence of his wife, but had made him, as the 
witnesses said, the idol of her mother, was probably natural 
and unstrained. To consider it a mask, designedly assumed 
to disguise his horrible purpose, would be to suppose him dis- 
turbed by some sort of compunction. Nothing of the kind is 
to be traced in his conduct from first to last, and least of all 
in the confession which has been extracted from him. We 
have no doubt he slept calmly while he was waiting in pa- 
tience for the suitable time to close the tortures of his wife. 
His case will point no moral against this or that temptation. He 
had not enough of humanity in him to be tempted; he wassimply 
a wretch dead to all sympathy, buried in selfish insensibility. 
The hideous character of his crime was indeed the only defence 
that an able advocate could discover, except the vain attempt 
to shift the guilt on to another against whom there was no 
tittle of evidence, and who could not possibly have been guilty 
alone. In any case of a proved murder, where the opportunity 
for the crime has been limited to two or three persons, the 
exculpation of one necessarily implies the guilt of others, and 
it is scarcely possible for those who are charged with the defence 
to avoid a line of argument which not only is hateful in itself 
but almost always recoils upon the prisoner in whose behalf 
it is urged. It would have been in better taste and better 
judgment if the prisoner’s counsel had put less prominently 
forward the sole alternative to the prisoner’s guilt, though it is 
only right to admit that the inference that, if his client were 
innocent, the woman could not but be guilty was forced on him 
by the facts, rather than volunteered as a suggestion of his own. 
e defence, perhaps, went to the verge of the legitimate 
license of the Bar, though we are not prepared to say that it 
overstepped it. Butif legal professional etiquette was not trans- 
gressed, what is to be said of the professional rules of conduct 
by which the medical witnesses considered themselves to be 
justified? Every one is interested in knowing how far he ma 
rely on his doctor, and it would not be pleasant to believe that 
a d medical man who sees unmistakeable signs of poison 


is justified, in the opinion of the profession, in allowing the 
murder to be completed rather than give an unprofessional 
warning against a brother in the art. Dr. Garrpner is a man 
of local distinction—Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow. He must be presumed to be capable of forming a 
sound judgment from the symptoms of a patient; but we are 
not entitled to say that he suspected poison, for he was not 
asked the question and he did not volunteer any statement to 
that effect. He was called in to Mrs. Pritcnarp on the gth of 
February and saw her twice. He was told of the vomiting 
and spasms. The patient was excited, and cried out in terror 
at the idea that he was about to leave her. Dr. Garrpner 
was puzzled. He thought the symptoms might be intoxica- 
tion—hysteria ; he was troubled by the case, and considered 
it one that would require “serious and constant attention,” 
and his orders were remarkable. “No medicine—no stimu- 
lants—nothing but a plain boiled egg and a bit of bread.” 
You cannot put poison into an egg. Whether this thought 
crossed the Doctor’s mind we are not told, but he considered 
it his duty to write to the lady’s brother —not suggesting foul 
play, but indicating improper treatment only. Dr. GarkpNer 
is cautious, and it is impossible to say how much is implied in 
the evidence he gave. However, after the occasions we have 
mentioned, he never saw the lady again. 

Any uneasiness which this sort of statement might occasion 
is as nothing after the outspoken evidence of Dr. James 
Paterson. He was summoned to Dr. Prircnarp’s on the 
24th of February to attend Mrs. Taytor. After examining 
her symptoms he came, apparently without hesitation, to the 
conclusion that she was dying under the influence of some 
powerful narcotic. Though: not called upon to attend on Mrs. 
Prircuarp, Mr. Paterson had a keen eye for symptoms, and 
was much struck with her appearance. He “ could not banish 
“from his mind the conviction that her symptoms betokened 
“that she was under the depressing influence of antimony.” 
Mr. Paterson had seen two women, one dying and the other 
suffering, as he believed, under poison. He asked no ques- 
tions, and when sent for again at night declined to go 
as he could be of no use. About a week later Dr. 
Paterson was again called in to Mrs. Prircuarp, Mrs. 
TayLtor having already (as he had anticipated) died 
from the poison administered to her. On the next day he 
refused to certify the cause of Mrs. TayLor’s death, and wrote 
to the Registrar that in his opinion she seemed to be under 
some narcotic, and that the death was “ sudden, unexpected, 
“and mysterious.” If that had led to a post-mortem ex- 
amination he believed that the drugging of Mrs. PritcHarp 
would have gone no further at that time. Again, he was sent 
for on the 17th of March. Mrs. PritcHarp’s symptoms were 
of the same kind, but much aggravated. He found her 
terribly altered, and he then believed “that some person to 
“him unknown was engaged in administering antimony for 
“the purpose of procuring her death.” He knew that his 
letter to the i had failed to stay the hand of the 
poisoner, and that, if murder was to be prevented, he must 
take more active measures. He did not mention his suspicions 
to Dr. Prircuarp, as that would not have been safe. He 
prescribed, went away, and never returned. It would have 
been contrary to etiquette to do so. Pressed on the point, he 
adds, “I did not go back because it was none of my business. 
“She had her husband, who was a medical man. I had dis- 
“ charged my duty.” His duty (as he understood it) was to 
let the woman die, and in another week she too was dead, and 
Dr. Paterson never doubted that he had been a silent witness. 
to two atrocious murders. 

Dr. Paterson might say with truth that it would not have 
been safe for himself zoien to charge the murderer with his 
guilt. There might have been some difficulty in the proof, 
and the indignant virtue of the murderer might have led to an 
action for damages against his accuser. If Dr. Paterson had 
interposed, even after the death of Mrs. TayLor, he might 
have been exposed to much annoyance and some | 
loss. Certainly it was not safe. But whatever the result, 
Mrs. Prircarp’s life would have been saved, and Dr. 
Paterson would have had some consolation for his own 
personal annoyance. All this he evidently considered. His 
conclusion was to save her, if it could be done without 
risk to himself; to let her die, if danger or loss miglit 
result from his interference. He wrote ambiguously to 
the Registrar, in the hope of causing an inquiry. His 
plan failed, and he was cowardly and selfish enough to refuse 
to run a particle of risk to save a woman who, as he alone of 
all the world knew or believed, was being poisoned by inches 
by the hands of those about her. The almost certain death 
of Mrs. Prircuarp was not enough to outweigh the dread of 
inconvenience and damage to himself. So he let her die, and 
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we suppose he is not in law responsible for her death, But 
he has heard words from the Bench such as few men who 
have not stood in the dock have ever listened to. “ There 
“ is,” said the Judge in his summing-up, “a rule of life— 
“a consideration higher than rule—a duty which every 
“ right-minded man owes to his neighbour to prevent the 
“ destruction of human life, and in that duty I cannot see but 
“that Dr. Paterson failed.” Dr. Paterson’s cowardice has 
met its retribution. The moral condemnation which is thus 
stamped upon him will scarcely be less terrible than the petty 
risks which he refused to face to save a life which he, and he 
alone, had the power to preserve. 


SMALL TRADESMEN. 


To Spectator has lately called the attention of its readers to 
the claims of small tradesmen on their sympathies, and it is 
very satisfactory to think that, what between our discursive litera- 
ture and our wide political interests, every class is sure to have 
its turn of discussion, and to be brought with its wrongs and its 
merits to general notice. Small tradesmen have hitherto had par- 
ticularly little attention paid them. They are not put into novels, 
nor, as far as we know, into tracts, for they are very uninteresting, 
and are out of the immediate guidance of the benevolent rich. 
Milkmaids have a legitimate place in fiction, but not milkmen. 
On the other hand, they do not stand high enough, as big trades- 
men do, to be treated by the rulers of society with a patronizing 
equality. The big tradesmen of large and small towns are very 
much respected, and are often even asked by incumbents to act as 
churchwardens, but no one ever thought of making a marine store- 
seller a churchwarden. But it happens that, at election times, the 
small tradesman rises into importance. It is from the grocer of 
the third or fourth magnitude that those absurd questions come 
which drive candidates wild. It is he who is anxious to 
know whether his representative in the Imperial Parliament 
is as tender as he ought to be about the backs of the 
more rascally and ruffianly of our private soldiers. It is 
he who is anxious that public-houses should be shut up whenever 
his ony 30s shut up, and who likes to see fair play all round on what 
he has been informed is the Sabbath. It is he, iastly, who in those 
sad boroughs where corruption is practised haggles for his vote 
with the readiness and perseverance with which he haggles for the 
rice of a pound of butter, and cannot be induced to exercise the 
Franchise until he has sold a shilling’s-worth of tea for a ten-pound 
note. About once in five years, therefore, the small tradesman 
becomes important, and receives his due amount of attentive sym- 
How great are his wrongs and how bitter his sorrows may 
learnt from the Spectator, where we are epigrammatically, and 
doubtless truly, told that the very worst tendency of those who 
call themselves ‘ Educated Liberals” is to “exalt the men who 
make at the expense of those who distribute,” or, in other words, 
to think more of the labourer than of the grocer. If this is 
really the worst tendency of those who are thus reproved, we cannot 
help thinking that educated Liberals must be a very happy set of 
- A man would indeed have a clean political consgience who 
nothing more to regret than a disposition not to be unhappy 
enough about his milkman. Even the Spectator never thought of 
these people until electioneering brought them to mind. For 
the object of the disquisition on small tradesmen was to help 
Mr. Mill in his candidature for Westminster—a very excellent 
object, and justifying ra in an ably-conducted journal, 
a sudden Sy te of i from such suspicious people as 
“ educated Liberals,” and as sudden an affection for, and, as the 
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failure of small tradesmen to get their wrongs redressed, but the 
rincipal reason, we take it, is that these wrongs do not exist, 
ot that the small tradesman does not often suffer. Perhap: no 
class suffers more, for he too frequently adds to the pany: of 
destitution the burden of pecuniary difficulties. The labourer ‘sas 
not taken or given eredit except on a very limited scale. He 
has no bills meet, no dealers 
necessity to e alt appearance an a decent shop. 
But tradesman often has a wear and 
about money, and undoubtedly finds it very hard to pay rent and 
taxes. He has to slave from morning to night, and his wife has 
to slave too, He has to be constantly presenting himself in the 
unenviable light of the enemy of his poorer oy sayning and is 
obliged to refuse them goods, or else dun them for small debts. 
It is said that in the great county lunatic asylums the chief cause 
of madness is pecuniary embarrassment, and the chief victims 
are small tradesmen, nothing more need: be said to illustrate 
the trials which the small tradesman has toendure. Butat least the 
main eause of his distress is beyond the remedial power of legisle- 
tion. This main cause ia that the status ofa small tradesman carries 
t faint beginning of gentility, the reeptible recognised rise 
in the deal: rene quite common people, 
and this is an advantage which naturally is prized very highly. 
But, like every other social advantage, it is sought after recklessly. 
Ambition leads milkmen and gree rs too far, and tempts 
them to soar above their legitimate pretensions. For success, a 
small tradesman needs some little capital and some little know- 
ledge of his business; and, asa matter of fact, a very large proportion 
of small tradesmen set up without either. Domestic servants 
are especially fond of trying to enter the attractive circles 
of petty shopkeeping. They have lived with their betters too 
long not to wish to start “respectable,” and they have breathed an 
atmosphere too intellectual not to have had instilled into them 
the fond thought that any fool ean sell cabbages. So they marry, 
take their tiny savings out of the bank, and set a neat shop, 
with a bust of the Prince of Wales or a model of a cow in the 
middle of the window, and as many greens on each side as they 
think prudent. There then begins a race between custom and 
babies. If custom comes the faster and sooner, all is well, and 
the successful man looks proudly forward to the time when he 
himself will have a big shop with cherries from Jersey and peas 
from the Scilly Islands in the window, and when there will be 
staying with him on furlough from India that distinguished and 
nteel, but still affable, civilian, his eldest son. the babies 

t the custom—if his wife has twins before he has persuaded 
people that his pear 4 are better than the cabbages of his 
numerous rivals, and if he i ek to devote to the purchase of 
a perambulator that capital which in his young dreams he had 
destined to an enterprising speculation in early carrots—then all 
goes badly with him, and his home is soon invaded by melan- 


choly, pain, pressure, borrowing, want, beggary, and perhaps 


m 

Practically, small tradesmen are not very ing, either to 
deal with or to converse with. Many a man who this week has 
failed in an election contest has laid his head down on his pillow 
and thanked his stars that, at any rate for some time to come, he 
has not got to talk with little shopkeepers, and to ask them humbly 
if his political opinions please them. It is by canvassing that a 
man out of their class learns what little tradesmen are, and what 
they think of. No wonder that party cries of the most infinitesimal 
kind abound at election time, when it is remembered that the 
small tradesman must have some question to put in order to show 
his momentary superiority over the gentleman who asks his vote, 
and that the question he can be ta to put must necessarily be 
of avery humble and simple kind. Argument falls dead on the 


French say, solidarity with shopkeepers. The Spectator 
thus states the 


There is not in England a class upon whom taxation presses so heavily as | 
the small tradesman ; for even the next worse off, the professional man with | 
200l. a year, is exempted from those crushing rates which in winter are 
collected only by the issue of summonses by the score. The small trades- 
man with profits scarcely equal to the average weekly wages of artisans has 
to pay all the direct taxes which press on the rich, and the indirect taxes so | 
severely felt by the poor; has to Ar a proportion of his earnings for beer, | 
sugar, and tea as heavy as that the workman, and a tax on his house and | 
shop as heavy as that of the millionaire. Let the workman plead for State 
aid towards the education of his promi son, and he has it; but let the 
greengrocer make the same request, and he is rebuffed with talk about the 
sectarian difficulty. Even in matters of ordi justice the little tradesman 
is the worst off; for, while every measure softening the law of debt is swept 
readily through the House of Commons, no one pleads the cause of the 
tradesman in possession of nothing but a mass of small claims all due, which © 
he has no power of enforcing, or, without enforcing, to collect in anything 
like due time. j 
And then, with great ingenuity, the writer points out how Mr. 
Mill has been the petty shopkeeper’s friend. Why, it is asked, 
does not the small tradesman, seeing he has the election in his 
hands, get his wrongs redressed P and the answer is, that he is 
such @ dism: al little snob—or, as the ~ peng pe it, he is the 
object of social contempt. Now Mr. Mill has done much, as the 
Spectator says, to remove this social contempt, for he was the most 
strenuous and influential advocate for throwing open the Indian 
Civil Service to competitive examination, and the sons of small 
tradesmen have profited largely by the opening, Therefore Mr. 
Mill has been very properly returned for Westminster, and we 
quite agree with the conclusion, even if we think the argument 
open to some objections. 


Social contempt may perhaps have something to do with the 


mind of the pega. British elector, and he is no more to be 
convinced by the replies or wasions of a candidate than the 
minister he sits aie is to be convinced by the most elaborate 
and exhaustive exposition of Church ver aoe Socially, the 
small tradesman is not pleasant, and his family are apt to be very 
t, and no people dress and behave with more obtrusive 
val than his wife and daughters. It is to him and 
to his class that the leading sectarian politicians confidently 
peal when they want to stir up the fanaticism of the country. 
beginning of gentility is the beginning of enlightenment, and 
the beginning of enlightenment is the beginning of some sort of 
Protestant fetish worship. It is also almost inconceivable how 
disheartening small tradesmen are when considered as vendors of 
goods. ‘Their wares are so hopelessly unlike the real articles; and 
they themselves are so ignorant, so helpless, and so dilatory. 
Those who have lived in a vill nese London can easily testify 
to this, It would seem as if tradesmen near the metropolis 
had peculiar advantages. They are near the main market, and 
the vicinity of a very large ee ee ey some sort 
of stimulus to the intellect, But the small tradesmen in 
such places are most provoking. Not only do they sell the 
produce of English hedges as tea, but er | ome in saying and 
thinking that their teais the real article ; and if they are reproached, 
they never get beyond repeating that they have served some 
senseless dowager in the neighbourhood for twenty years, and she 
has never complained. There is no getting over this ergumentum 
ad hominem inferiorem in a country neighbourhood. If you say 
your leg of mutton was tough, and know that you are indisputably 
right because, to your own personal knowledge, the somes 
were like the binding of a dictionary, the undaunted butcher 
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fhe that Sir John im the next house had the other leg of the unhappy | voices, and manners are not found in connexion with the most 


animal, and enjoyed it very much. But, of all small tradesmen, 
os small plumbers are the most aggravating. The way in which they 
} take pipes up and take pipes down, and plug cisterns and fasten cocks 


He and traps and handles, and charge for men’s labour mixed up with 
no the dimensions of slates in the same item, and, directly the bill is 
Lop paid, the pipes burst again, and the cisterns leak, and the plugs and 
oe the cocks and the handles all decline to act, and the whole thing 
and has to be done over again, exceeds all human belief. Nor is there an, 
ioe checking it. A tolerably civil and very dirty man comes when he is 
the sent for, and solemnly asks for a lighted candle, and puts it up the 
$" pipes and into the dark corners, and shakes his head and says that 
bts. the thing wants looking into very bad, and makes a mess with 
abe mortar and water and shavings for a couple of days, and then escapes 
ns from the consequent catastrophe by going to some other house, 
ate where he lights another candle, and plays the same expensive farce 
the once more. If a man —— to have profession: knowledge 
ro looks up a pipe with a that makes his employer feel he at 
ies any cate ought to be paid for squinting like that, and announces the 


, main plug wants bracketing, how is a meek and ignorant gentle- 
we man to declare that this is all nonsense, and that the plug does not 


as the small tradesman has begun to rise, however faintly, there 
is always some hope he may rise more. He has a self-respect 
which may drive him forward, and which is a powerful obstacle 
to his falling back. It is a matter of great national importance 
that provision should be made, as to some extent it has been made 
at Lancing and other similar institutions, for his education, and 
that he should be meg to hope, as Mr. Mill is said to have 
t 


84 want bracketing? Therefore the small local tradesman reigns 
ly. supreme, and the end of all pains and thought and grumbling is 
ly. to own that it is in vain to contend with him. 
pts But then small tradesmen have their very good side. It is 
7) rather tiring finding out the good and the bad sides of men and 
v- things, but this is the wearisome groove into which all honest 
on thought and discussion are obliged to run. It is easy to 
ats laugh at small tradesmen, or to despise them, or to abuse them; 
ies but then, after this is over, comes the thought that, although it is 
00 quite fair to do this, it is not fair to do only this, and that much 
an ought to be said in their favour, for they play an important 
m. part in the social scheme, and do but exhibit a pigheaded- 
y; ness and vulgarity congenial to that condition of life in 
P, which it has pleased God to place them. The very reason 
ne why they are distasteful to us furnishes, in one sense, their 
y best claim on our philosophical sympathies. big | are out- 
rd side the sphere of the rich and their te endents; they do not 
id fit into the scheme of goodness which has been invented for 
1€ the benefit of the wealthy and of the labouring poor. But the 
AS small tradesman has not the virtues of dependence, because he is 
re beginning to have the virtues of independence. His virtues are in 
d a very rudimentary state; but still there the rudiments are. 
8 He has a political, a social. and a religious existence of his own. 
d The ae of everything are very odd and often very repul- 
is sive. Nothing, for example, can well be more quaint and dis- 
of gusting than young sparrows a dayold. But there is an air of the 
d ginning of a ww about them, which there is not about any- 
4 thing else. In the same way, a greengrocer asks candidates whether 
- they are for flogging in the army, and though scarcely any question 
8 could be more idiotic, yet it connects the questioner in an indescri- 
bable way with the constitution of his country. Or he cries out that 
) his Ebenezer is — blessed, and thinks he has found a vial of 
3 wrath or a brand fit for the burning in some harmless and unas- 
‘ piring parson of the neighbourhood, and is perhaps himself made 
} elder or a deacon, and behaves as such in the eyes of all men. 
r But then he makes in this a commencement of things, and starts 
L the type of the high-class British Dissenter, who in his turn 
q furnishes the rudimentary type of the instructed Protestant. And 


enco him to hope, that still ager non, age any within 
his r may some day be open, if not to him, at any rate to 


4 


EXPRESSION. 

rues is a quality, which we will call “expression,” that 
seems to belong to some le quite independently of what 

they have to express. Indeed, what we mean is rarely seen in 
conjunction with remarkable depth, either of thought, feeling, or 
imagination. Such people may be said to personate the human race ; 
they are its portrait, voice, and image ; and they seem to be selected 
as such on account of certain properties in them which, so far from 
 aoptaeioay from the very root and inmost heart of our nature, are 
e more conspicuous and distinguished because they are not pro- 
found. They read, and, as they read, their mere voice interprets ; they 
enjoy, and, though they ¢° no deeper into the heart of the matter 
than their neighbours, all the world rejoices with them ; they pity, 
and their pity is a benediction ; they love, and their whole being ex- 

resses that a. emotion with an easy and fervent 

ey are the mirrors in which the rest of mankind behold themselves 
reflected. It is not easy to see at once how one man conceives a 
vivid scene, and another acts it with a power and truth impossible 
to the inventor—how the poet can do nothing in his own person 
to embody his ideal, while the actor who gives life to it knows 
nothing of hidden springs of action, and can see no way into the 
heart and mind of other men. But it is so, and that so constantly 
that people do not think about it. And it is so, not only in 
the actor’s deliberately imitative art, but in oy form 
of expression. The most conspicuously expressive features, 


vigorous types of what they express. They represent something 
beyond the individual emotion, and tell us more than is actually 
felt. A pretty picture drawn by St. Pierre, which we adopt as a 
parable, illustrates our meaning :— 

In 1765 I was at Dresden at a play acted at Court. The Electress came 
in with one of her daughters, who might be about five or six years old. An 
officer of the Saxon guard whispered, “ That child will interest you as much 
as the play.” As soon as she was seated, she placed both her hands on the 
front of the box, fixed her eyes on the stage, and continued with her mouth 
open, all attention to the motions of the actors. It was truly touching to 
see their different passions painted in her face as in a glass. There appeared 
in her countenance successively, anxiety, suspense, melancholy, grief; at 
length, the interest increasing in every scene, tears began to flow, which soon 
ran in abundance down her little cheeks; then came agitation, and 
loud sobs; at last they were obiiged to carry her out of the box, she 
should choke herself with crying. My next neighbour told me that, every 
time oo — came to a pathetic play, she was obliged to leave 
the house catastrophe. 


We have chosen an example of expression of the more composite 
kind availing itself of des resource; yet it may be safely 
assumed that, however real and unaffected all this emotion may 
have been, it was so easily stirred and so lavishly excessive and 
vehement because it lay near the surface. Expression depends 
rather on temperament than on cause or occasion. ‘ound natures 
are sometimes surprised into it, and then we have veritable tragedy ; 
but it is not their way. There is a good deal of feeling which is 
no less unaflected, no less keenly expressed, and yet not much 
more incisive, poignant, or lasting, than the little girl’s at the play. 

But our object is rather to dwell on the advantage of expression— 
its advantage both to the actor and the observer. The power of fit 
yo ae tends so much to happiness, it is so essentiul a fosterer 
and cement of natural affection, it lightens the burden of life so 
materially, it is a sluice to carry off so much annoyance, it renders 
a person so much more equal to the business of life, and contri- 
butes so largely to popularity, that we would sugvest it as an impor- 
tant aim in education if there were trainers equal to the task. ‘I'his 
is, however, one of those delicate points which need a tact wholly 
beyond the reach of commonplace perception, and in which design 
almost always goes wrong. eak and vain natures, on the least 
encouragement, run off into excesses of some sort or another, while 
there is danger with the sensitive of checking and driving the 
mind back upon itself. People who crave for display, who are 
solicitous to read thought in feature, tone, or action, constantly 
disgust an irritable nature or provoke a sullen one; and perhaps 
the most passive faces and manners we know belong to persons 
who thus shui themselves out of the way of a too evident, 
watchful, and anxious observation. Thus, in fact, circumstances 
are the only successful trainers ; for that it is an affair of training 
every one can decide for himself who notices to what extremes of 
expression handsome faces, under the favouring condition of general 
sympathy and admiration, can attain. Where a countenance that 
is always pleasing gains by marked play of feature, so that it is still 
pleasanter and more attractive when thus at work, there we shall 
see expression in its fullest activity. This is the great power of 
beauty. Without consciousness or affectation, by the mere encourage- 
ment afforded by uniform approval and success, the pretty woman 
acquires an animated countenance, while the features of her 7 .... 
sister or cousin tell us nothing of what she feels, Nor, as ex- 
perience shows, need the mind or thought exhibited in such —_ 
ing fashion pretend even to any worth or goodness if she only looks 
beautiful through it. Recklessness of expression is of course part of 
a general sheidiiesinat' San evil charm, but yet a powerful one. 
Thus St. Evremond testifies to the fascination of Madame 
Mazarin, who was called Miracle @ Amow’; not only when her 
smile changed her haughty beauty into a divine sweetness, not only 
when she bewitched men by the inexpressible grace of her mimicry 
and grimace, but when she abandoned herself to play, and person- 
ated a gambling frenzy, insolent when she won, and furious when 
she lost. We do not dispute that one need be very beautiful 
indeed to look well under these circumstances, but we note the fact 
to prove how delightful the power of reading mind and soul 
through action-is to our nature. 

The great attraction in this world is life and movement. We 
like brightness and play of feature as we like all motion; it is 
of the glitter, “the bustle and the raree-show,” of existence. e 
love it with the same impulse that makes the child rejoice in a fair, 
and the old man drag himself wherever there is a concourse of 
human beings. There are who inspire us with precise’ 
the same invigoration as the stir of streets in a festival; and, 
though no fool can so im: us, yet it is the life that is in them, 
rather than the thought, that charms us; it is the talent of 
vigorously and radiantly expressing whatever is in them. We 
are all, as it were, moths drawn round this candle; the sight 
of animation and play of countenance attracts as far as the eye 
can reach. These are the persons who, through mere tempera- 
ment, are gifted to represent to humanity all its emotions. We 
see ourselves in them, only with more life than falls to our 
share; and the observer may be excused a passing thought of 
wonder how it is that what exhilarates and attracts him 
in another is so utterly beyond his own We should 
not warm to the presentment and play of feeling if we could not 
go along with it in active sympathy. t is it in ourselves which 
shuts it inP So we are led to speculate on the training which 
befriending natural 4 mere: has produced a result so bright ani 

ing, and which leaves so little oyong ys Is this facilit 

of self-expression what it is the slang to call a “ rich nature, 
or can it be taught and acquired? We believe it can in a 
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degree, though we do not pretend here to say how. As a 
fact, people are so generally without this graceful appendage 
that, as with the fox in the fable, it is the fashion to di it; 
and expression of the sort we mean is 
Now we have acknowledged that very profound thought not 
commonly display itself in action, and even that the intenser inner- 
most emotions mostly hide themselves. But who are profound 
thinkers or feelers? Assuredly not all who show nothing. The 
absence of fit expression, the want of power to express what 
feeling there is, or the sullen preference for suppressing it, 
suppresses, in ae a great deal more than the 
exhibition. We an old doctor who affected stoicism, 
and appalled his lady patients on one occasion by making 
his round of calls on the day of his son’s death, talking 
the news of the day as usual, and showing no sign of his 


loss. It was assumed that he endured agonies under the effort, | 
but we have little doubt that the old fellow quenched the whole | 


thing. It would have been better if he had even made an effort 
the other way. The result would have been that he would have 
felt more of proper natural sentiment; for it is no mn to 
admit that, for a time, the expression of grief creates grief. And 
here we have the justification of that luxury of grief for which 

rations made a careful provision—a provision, we 
find, sanctioned by Scripture for the very purpose of exhaust- 
ing grief as a passion, and fitting body and mind more quickly 
to resume both the business of life and individual interests. 
Hannah More reported of Mrs. Garrick that she was wonderfully 
composed on her husband’s death, and gave as a reason that 


fractious and impertinent expressly for the occasion. And there 
ean be no reason why we should not respectfully drop a 
sympathetic tear over the sufferings and vexation of the 
| benevolent politicians who have fully convinced themselves of 
the superior virtue and delicacy of all persons who live in 
houses below a rent of ten pounds a year. It must certainly 
be very provoking to see the whom you are in the 
habit of extolling above all the rest of their kind for sterling good 
sense and self-respect, bellowing and shouting in inarticulate and 
- meaningless by the hour together. There is some- 
ing very curious in the change which seems to come over even 
quiet and decent when they get mixed up in a 
mass of other quiet and decent The result is like 
some chemical compound which utterly in appearance and 
———- from the simple elements of which it 1s composed. 
en who in private life would never think of interrupting 
even a speaker whom they did not like, still less of vociferating 
pone atr 25 with no object and no meaning, as soon as they 
get among a crowd of others, seem to go in for a thorough revel 
of unreason and confusion. Even at some of the Westminster 
meetings, which were composed mostly of tolerably well-to-do 
e, the utterly meani character of the interruptions was 
the most notable thing about them. The latent folly 
which is supposed to smoulder under the placid exterior of the 
wisest of mankind seems to burst out with irrepressible force 
under the excitement of numbers, and a couple of thousand men, 
who in an ordinary way go about clothed and in their right minds, 
when brought together appear to be no more than a single idiotic 


“ groans and complaints are very well for those that have to mourn 
a se while, but a — that is to last for a life “ mat be | 
violent or romantic.” argument our respect, but, 

all, why should sorrow last a the | 
regulator in these matters, stimulating i 
foreign to their temperament, and bringing to a crisis the | 
long, lingering, ag me regrets of sensitive and tender natures. 
It answers to the healthy action of the pores of the skin, and 
prevents emotion of any sort turning deadly inwards. We laugh 
at ultra-broad borders and lavish crape, and Pére la Chaise senti- 
ment; but even they may have their uses for commoner folks, 
who are moved by the visible expression of what they ought 
to feel into a touch of the thing signified by it. They are 
not rigper 2 insincere because they stimulate their grief 
through outside trappings and impersonations. In spite of all 
observation and experience, however, the instinct with most 
persons amongst ourselves is to sup emotion whenever it 
shows itself; to entreat the sufferer “not to give way”; to 
assert that tears and all the no good, 
and to imagine that something is y gained when the mourner 
is shut up. within himself. ir must not tear its hair or rend 
i ents, though these are the very chinks by which hope 


its 
me hag -n digressed to sighs and tears from th ion of 
ut we have ars from the expression of | 
those more cheerful emotions of which we as. Goa and 
probably because the most marked expression we see is from 
the ic source. The face and of society with us is 
wonderfully unimpassioned; you may look round a table or 
through a whole room full of men and women in festal array, and 
in a glare of light and colour that ought to stimulate them, 
and what a deadness! Thought and feeling will, of course, stamp 
some indication of themselves on the most tranquil and passive 
features; but where is the life, the animation, which the scene 
demands and ought to excite? And even in the family circle, how 
little action there is, how faint the variety of the voice’s inflexions! 
how much we all lose by the absence of that fire and vivacity 
which gives an import as well as a stimulus to words, and is the 
secret of most eloquence! That there is a tendency, so far from 
cuneusaging, £9 repress all this among ourselves, we firmly believe, 
in spite of the welcome which it is impossible not to bestow on 
some rare natures that will not and cannot be repressed. We 
are getting more and more impassive in the aim at a fastidious | 
refinement, in the fear which each man has of his fellow, in our | 
horror of committing ourselves. It has become mauvais ton to | 
above the breath, or to look interested, or to expatiate on | 
anything of which the heart is full. And the end of it all is, that 
happy, effectual, invigorating social intercourse is at a stand. It 
is a sad fact, that people are dull to one another, that nobody 
shows what is in him, and that the highest of all forms of 
expression —the gift of vivacious, witty, animating, eloquent 
speech—is dying out among us. The women who could once have 
amused us with lively talk, brought home to us by play of voice 
and gesture, now compose their features and write indifferent 
stories instead ; and society, paralysed in its own person, consoles 
itself with vehement, ungoverned expression at second-hand in the 
sensational literature of the day. 


ELECTIONEERING AMENITIES. 
HE arrival of a general election is @ gloomy time for 
the enthusiastic i of univ . One can 
sympathize with a schoolmaster whose favourite pupil is excep- 
tionally dull and ignorant on the day of the a examina- 
tion. Everybody can understand the kind of feeling with which 


a fond parent who has summoned a model child to be admired by 
visitors discovers that his young hopeful has torn his clothes and 
begrimed dirt, and is disposed to be unusually 


himself with 


the cold to a feeling th 


t. Cynics might have laughed over the tacle of a great 
SSenapher whe roared and shouted at as if he were the In- 
imitable Mackney or the Perfect Cure. But, after all, even philo- 
sophers may console themselves by the ancient reflection that 
ere is so much human nature in the world, and it is undeniable 
pe shout meaninglessly is part of the human nature of all 
crowds. 

The interruptions, however, have not been ther meaning- 
less in the proceedings of the week. Mr. Cox, for instance, “ your 
‘Saal 6 “How shout, Wer 

\ at short i “ How at 

Tyler?” ‘The sensitiveness of the Finsbury electors and non- 
electors to pant like historical inaccuracy is well known, and 
history is unhappily not Mr. Cox’s strong — “Lusk and 
’isto: hee been far meaner 
ci Mr. Cox’s would have had no di 20 | in understanding 
the frequent exclamation, “Oh, you little y’ “Oh, you little 
rogue,” which rang in front of the Finsbury hustings. Though 
apparently a slightly offensive form of address, this is in reality a 
Finsbury phrase of endearment. Indeed the addition of the 
diminutive is a mark of affection in all lang , and “rogue ” is 
of course only a playful term. There is something touching in this 
childlike sportiveness on the of the electors tow their 
faithful Cox. One cannot picture a fonder scene. Unluckily, 
as is too often the case, the backers at the poll were considerably 
less numerous than the backers at the hustings. The little mistake 
about Wat Tyler had been fatal. Perhaps, on the whole, Cam- 
bridge deserves the palm for the most complicated and eventful 
kind of uproar. The organization of the rowdies was perfect, all 
Conservative rowdies being massed on one side of the hustings 
and all Liberal rowdies on the other, and each party obeyi 
the si of its chosen leader. What delicate distinction o 

litical opinion divided these two enthusiastic bodies it would 
S highly interesting to know. Different views of the beer 
supplied by the tive candidates would no doubt have a 
powerful influence in deciding the cause which these lively non- 
electors were good use. Questions of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, of the ot, of Church-rates, of the repre- 
sentation of minorities, would all be comprehended in the question 
of the best tap, But, by whatever means it happened that one 
half of the mob came to be Conservative and the other Liberal 
there can be no doubt of the single-minded consistency and 
enthusiasm with which each party stuck to its colours. 
The Liberals, with a steadfastness of purpose that does 
them honour, refused to let the Conservatives on the hustings 
say what they had to say in peace, and the Conservatives, 
with no less laudable loyalty to the great principles of the 
British Constitution, discharged the same friendly office for 
their opponents. The leader of the Liberal rowdies is said to have 
done Ths duty with unfailing humour, and indeed 
“throughout the morning considerably enlivened the proceedings 
with his powers of badinage.” But the Mayor of Cambridge 
apparently dislikes badinage, for, with a nice tact and discretion 
not uncommon in such exalted people, he ordered the Liberal 
leader into custody. As might have been expected by any less 
wise person than a mayor, the police, who endeavoured to 
out the order, found they had got a wolf by the ears. They could 
neither bring their prisoner away nor get away themselves. 
They “became imbedded in the crowd, which then moved 
sideways in a firm and compact body, yelling, cheering, and 
occasionally fighting.” That they only fou 
remarkable testimony to the sin consideration and forbearance 
for which the sovereign people is so deservedly eulogized. Some 
of the crowd, however, seemed to have found this vague and 
loose mode of combat rather slow, and so they retired to a quiet 
street in the neighbourhood, and there refreshed themselves by 
witnessing what the reporter styles an “‘uffray” between two 
men of different views, These two ardent politicians, wearied no 
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doubt with the sophisms of interested partisans, and despairing of 
finding the truth’ by any less indisputable process, onde an 
settle the question of Conservatism or Liberalism on first prin- 
ciples, and resorted to the ordeal of battle. On which side the 
truth declared itself history does not record. Meanwhile, the 
humorous crowd who had not adjourned to the quiet street con- 
tinued their elegant em A heated Liberal, for instance, 
exclaimed to Mr. Powell, “ You're very like my grandmother ”—a 
pointed piece of sarcasm which excited the warmest admiration 
among one section of the crowd, and was made the pretext for a 
slight regalement in the way of a little more occasional oes 
by the other. But the Conservatives had their turn. hile 

. Christie, the late Brazilian Minister, was —_ a good 
deal of strong , and while the crowd could just hear such 

hrases from his diplomatic lips as “ venal scoundrels,” “ every 

imaginable lie,” “a mixture of imbecility and ignorance,” one of 
the Conservatives, perceiving the influence which this elegant 
declamation was having on the ™ thies of the audience, saw 
that something must be done or the day would be lost. So, with 
singular felicity of rae ty oan he demanded of Mr. Christie 
whether it was true t he was “a member of the Christy 
Minstrels.” The merriment which this brilliant jest excited was 
inextinguishable, and it was a considerable time before the 
candidate could go on with his remarks. 

At Windsor, the proceedings of the crowd were much simpler and 
more effective. The business was practically conducted in dumb- 
show. Nothing more articulate pert 1 be heard than uninterrupted 
yellings, hootings, and whistlings, which were kept up with ex- 

uisite impartiality alike for proposers, seconders, and can- 
didates on both sides. The idate at Chatham, who had to 
make his in a heavy thunderstorm, was scarcely more 
unhappily situated than the pantomimists at Windsor. With 
the exception of a mysterious and frequently renewed cry 
about “ Blankets,” nothing was audible more than half a yard 
away from the er. More varied was the excitement at 
Stroud. The uproar with which Mr. Horsman was received pre- 
vented him from beginning his speech for the space of twenty-five 
minutes after he first stood up. Perhaps he would never have 
been able to get a hearing at al, but for the introduction of two 
effigies which tickled the crowd into a better humour. One of 
these witty devices was a head “ee to represent Mr. 
Horsman, one-half of it P nae blue, the other half yellow; the 
second device was a weathercock, also painted with the Whig and 
Tory colours, and labelled on one side “ Mr. Horsman in ’53,” and 
on the other “ Mr. Horsman in 65.” Mr. Horsman was equal to 
the occasion. The head, he at once remarked, is a block of wood 
with no brains and a shut mouth, and he interpreted that to be the 
head of Mr. Ponsonby, his opponent. Again, he continued, the 
bird with the side of ’65 represented a gamecock, and that of 33 
was uncommonly like a goose. Naturally this did not conciliate the 
enemy, and the uproar was resumed forthwith. When at last he 

t a hearing, the obnoxious candidate renewed his assault upon 

i es he een Ary, to a prize pig running for 
the y- The which brought forward Mr. Ponsonby 
would vote “even for old Nick himself, and he believed that person 
would be their most appropriate leader.” The name of Ponsonby 
appeared in all the lists of persons pensioned by the Government, 

and even one Sarah Ponsonby—Aunt Sally—had been provided 
for out of the public purse.” Humour of this sort was so exactly 
after the manner of the mob that we are surprised to find that 
et sage confusion followed on this charming piece of per- 
ty. One would have thought it was just suited for the 
palate of such a crowd. Greater applause followed Mr. Horsman’s 
sonorous vituperation of his adversaries as “ ignorant, illiberal 
and intolerant; numerically few, politically insignificant, and 
morally contemptible.” It must be confessed that here, at all 
events, the candidate was a match for the masses, At Brighton, 
Mr. Moor—though not subjected to the persistent uproar which 
assailed Mr. Horsman—was sadly put out by a huge placard 
which rose above the heads of the crowd, with the words in- 
scribed upon it in huge letters—“ Moor in his last agonies!” It is 
not every one who can face a roaring mob with equanimity, and 
retort upon them in kind. Neither is it every one who values the 
honour of a seat in Parliament sufficiently to undergo the mental 
torments and senseless indignities to which, in certain English 
boroughs, he is invariably exposed. 


CLERGYMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


= electors of Lynn have had a chance of starting a new agi- 
tation. They might have chosen a representative, not to 
take his seat, but to knock persistently at the doors of the House 
of Commons. He would probably have had to knock longer, and 
with less effect, than his Jewish fellow-subjects; principally, 
because he would have found it difficult to make so much noise. 
It was natural to feel some sympathy for the excluded. Jew; his 
exclusion implied a stigma upon his whole race ; it was a relic of 
and an outcast ; it was one way of still spitting u i ine, 
without violating conventi exclusion of 
clergymen may be looked upon as the opposite of an insult ; it ma’ 

be held to be a compliment to their saintly ignorance of the well, 
a confession that they are too pure to be exposed to the risk of de- 
filement by touching thepiteh of Parliamentary intrigues. Whenour 
clergy are not employed in those labours which occupy most. 


of their time, we are glad, as it were, to lay them up in lavenderand 
see that they receive no stains. There is indeed a certain ten- 
dency to expansion, on the part both of the Parliamentary and the 
clerical sphere, which seems to point towards their ultimate inter- 
section. The House of Commons now admits members without 
ngewe either a religious or a money qualification. On the 
other hand, a clergyman may now put off his sacred character 
sufficiently to become a barrister, he may think it hard that 
he should be forbidden to cross to the other side of Westminster Hall. 
But he will find it difficult to convince people that the hardship is 
a great one. The grievance, such as it is, is not that the forbidden 
object of desire is specially tempting, but in the mere fact that it 
is forbidden. He wants to have the door unbolted ; but, if it were 
once opened, he would seldom be tempted to it. The cler- 
gymen who feel any decided impulse towards a political career 
are a small and eccentric class. A few of the old school of dons 
and country ns like to exercise a certain pressure other than 
spiritual at elections, But, as a rule, the clergy stand decorousl 
aloof, and are only eager about those political questions whic 
trench upon their own special province. Characters of all kinds 
drift into the clerical profession, but the great mass must neces- 
sarily be men who can look forwards without repugnance to a life 
devoted to quasi-feminine and non-political interests. Although 
certain theological questions have been lately imported into 
electioneering conser the catalogue of purely clerical topics is soon 
exhausted ; and the are probably willing that other people 
should do the usual ing about Maynooth and Church-rates. 
The only persons, therefore, who actually feel the pressure of the 
restrictions are the more erratic members of the profession, in 
whom the old man has not been effectively choked by the 
orthodox white tie. The great mass go along quietly enough be- 
tween the fences, and it is rare for any one to stray far enough 
from the common route even to discover their existence. And no 
one likes to see the lost sheep decidedly snubbed for its wander- 
ings so well as the steady-going estes Bun of the flock. Ladies 
are generally the most of women's 
rights, and clergymen will be specially upon their brethren 
for wanting more liberty. 

There is therefore not much chance that the agitation will 
ever assume a very exciting shape. The Rev. J. Pratt will 
continue to cry in the wilderness, with very few regarding him. 
And yet it seems difficult to deny that it is to some extent a 

ievance. The case is certainly one of those to which Mr. 

ladstone’s formula would apply, that the burden of proof rests 
with those who-would refuse the privilege. A clergyman is at 
any rate an Englisn gentleman, with the average amount of edu- 
cation—which indeed is not saying much—and of whom it cannot 
be assumed that he has less than the av amount of intelli- 
. What is the special incapacity which disqualifies him 

m di ing duties to which country gentlemen, or attorneys, 
or contractors are found competent ? we were once to exclude 
classes because they were presumably incompetent, it would b< hard 
to stop. The most tenable ground of opposition is the danger of 
his neglecting his duties. A whose mind was dis- 
tracted by the delicate attentions of the Government whip would 
not be in a fit state of mind to compose a sermon. Quotations 
from Hansard might intrude themselves between the array of texts 
which form the proper staple of his parochial addresses. He might 
denounce miserable sinners as honourable members on the other 
side of the House, and substitute for the well-established clerical 


phraseology that Parliamentary re 4 which has such peculiar 
charms for all who have been in the habit of using it. We 
should doubt whether the objection in this form can be said to 


have very much force. The fault to which sermons, according to 
our experience, are most peculiarly liable is by no means that of 
coming too near the tone of every-day common sense which has 
to be applied in other matters. They are rather apt to be suited 
to a certain hothouse here of thought, and to be somewhat 
sickly there is r = co of 
criticism blowing upon them. ergyman in the it is 
tolerably certain that the winds of heaven will not visit Die face 
too roughly, and that he may use a logical method and make a 
series of assumptions that would be apt to lead him into danger 
elsewhere. We could almost wish that clergymen might be put 
through acourse of preparatory training, if not in the House of Com- 
mons, at least in some effective debating society. Lessons on elocution 
have been often recommended, but the best of all training would 
be that which would result from a habit of speaking where there 
was some of opposition. If the cle en who have been 
in the habit of demolishing Mr. Mill’s metaphysics during the last 
few weeks could only have had before their eyes the fear of a 
devil’s advocate arising in the back sittings, they would have been 
more cautious, and, doubtless, more conclusive. Parliamentary 
oratory is not, in the opinion of the best judges, always of a Hed 
lofty character, but it is at least free from some of the failings whic 

most easily beset the er. We admit that such a training 
would, as a rule, be obtained at too o a cost of time and money. 
A clergyman in a large parish would of course be unable to 
spare enough time from his duties, and one of the model curates 
keeping twelve children on three hundred a year could certainly not 
afford the money ; he has demands enough upon his charity, without 
having to satisfy the double claims of constituents and parishioners. 


Indeed, it requires no argument to prove that in the case of the 
working clergy—unless, indeed, that includes the bisho' 
the two sets of duties would be totally incompatible. But mght 


not these obstacles be left to their own unassisted action ? 


_ 


— 
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such prohibitory legislation is undesirable when it is not strictly 
necessary, because it confounds all cases, and perhaps exeludes 
men who ought to be admitted, merely to raise an additional 
impossibility in the path of those who ought not. The poor 
country curate is as unlikely to go into Parliament as the poor 
country doctor, and for ‘aiuoh the same reason; it would be as 
desirable in the present state of society to make a law that he 
should not keep a pack of hounds, a proceeding which would 
be equally indecorous and about pit probable. As for the 
clergymen with large enough incomes to admit of their neglecting 
their duties, perhaps, if their consciences and their bishops are 
insufficient safeguards, they might be left to the tender mercies of 
the hustings. Public opinion would probably prevent them 
from becoming candidates as decisively as it now prevents them 
from drinking at the public-house. e mere moral sanction 
seems to be amply sufiicient to restrain the British parson from 
any undue tendency to kick over the traces. Any little violation 
of conventional propriety which he may permit himself is sure to 
meet with its due penalty; and to or a popular vote which 
would outrage the popular sense of deceney would be a hopeless 
proceeding. A cry from the mob of “ How’s your poor sheep? ” 
would soon restore him to his bereaved flock. Moreover, a Par- 
liamentary career would only add one to the many existing 
temptations to a clergyman to neglect his duty, and would still be 
among the faintest. "The proper course would be, not to stop this 
particular gap, but to make, if necessary, stricter regulations to 
prevent any kind of straying. It is, however, only the outlying 
and non-attached members of the profession who would in any 
case wander within the walls of the House. 

In a less direct manner, the character of the clergy might possibl 
be affected. A Parliamentary career would open a new, thoug’ 
not a very promising, route to a bishopric. Some of the old paths 
by which that eminence used to be attained have somewhat fallen 
out of use. The traditional edition of a recondite classical author, 
which in all satirical novels is the accepted mode of gaining 
the necessary notoriety, has not many late examples. The general 
tendency too has certainly been to disconnect ecclesiastical patron- 
age from politics; the loaves and fishes are no longer distributed, 
as formerly, as gratuities to the divines who have done most to 
serve the party in power. At the outside, they are given by a 
judicious Premier to the eminent men amongst the religious party 
which he most affects; but generally in reward for that eminence, 
and not for any specific services. A clergyman in search of a 
stall or a seat on the bench would do himself little good by 
stepping outside of his strictly ngewe duties into poli- 
tical contests. Now it might argued that a dashing 
young parson, with a turn for oratory, might see a new 
opening for himself in a Parliam career. e might expect 
to earn ecclesiastical prizes by a brilliant defence of a suspected 
Lord Chancellor or a dissertation on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. The only answer, again, is, that the distribution of 
patronage is, in the long run, decided more or less in accordance 
with public opinion, and that so long as Englishmen take their 
present view of the clerical profession, a clergyman of the political 
variety would be as little likely to excite popular sympathy as a 
lady addressing a public meeting. There wili, perhaps, come a 
time when women will enjoy the suffrage, as a preparatory step to 


their admission into Parliament ; and, as we may assume that the | 


clergy will probably be a little in advance of the fair sex in the 


removal of disabilities, they will at that period have already got | 


within the walls of the House. When the ladies have forced the 
doors of the House, the clergy will doubtless have a chance 
of winning Ministerial Prete | if not of being Ministers them- 
selves. Meanwhile, ey will probably have to rest content 
within their present sphere of duties. 
doors is, that a clergyman, partaking notoriously of certain 


lady-like disqualifications, being only permitted to hunt on peril | 


of much disapproval, and being scarcely permitted to play cricket, 
should not harbour any profane and secular longings ; and that he 
therefore cannot complain if we keep him carefully out of harm’s 


way. Within the doors of the House of Commons there is doubt- | 


less a fear that the clerical element might not add to the calmness 
or the logic of debates. It would be difficult to restrain members 
from plunging into various exciting and irritating topics which are 
at present to pom excluded. If Mr, Whalley were backed by 
two or three Low 


viour of the Epi Bench is a 
unnecessary ; but, besides that the atmosphere of the House of Lords 
possesses a sedative influence, we must remember that bishops 
have won their position by an exercise of qualities amongst which 
tact, discretion, and the wisdom of the serpent are pre-eminent. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


ER MAJESTY the Queen of the Netherlands, attended by 

@ numerous suite, was t at the nomination of the 

candidates for the City, in the Guildhall on Monday, and, as we 

are informed, was afterwards entertained by the Lord Mayor at 

it, a Soverei an inquiring mind, and it ly devolv 

on the chief te to give this such 

lights as she might require to dispel the darkness which must 

occasionally have shrouded the whole proceedings. Being a 


tallow-chandler, Lord Mayor Hale was perhaps especially compe- 


Opinion out of | 


hurch clergymen, it would be hard to keep him | 
within bounds. Perhaps it may be said that the admirable beha- | 
that these alarms are | 


' tent to the task. The Queen must have been at her wits’ end— 
as we certainly are who are nearer the sources of illumi- 
nation —to know what all the pother was about, and 
especially what was the distinction between Conservative 
and Liberal, with all the cross divisions of Liberal-Con- 
servative and Conservative-Liberal, Moderate-Liberal and 
Moderate-Conservative. There was Mr. Masterman, the tra- 
ditional representative of civic Conservatism, announcing that 
“the Conservative party was anxious for all ” and that 
“all parties were desirous of upholding the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and were anxious for the reduction of taxation,” 
Again, that “there was no question about free trade.” As to 
Reform, why Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, which we are assured 
would have added half a million to the electors, was defeated by 
the Liberals. What then, we ask in all amazement, is the ques- 
tion about? If the for all these great 
interests of their opponents—civi igious li » progress, 
reduction of taxation, free trade, and extension of the Lats sr 
the Liberals are —S meet their rivals with an equal affec- 
tation of identity of opinions. They advocate a settlement 
of the Church-rate question, but it is to be a well-considered 
lan which shall reserve everybody’s rights and offend no- 
or having proposed any measure of progress, nor does to 
_ the country on a prospecti Reform Bill or a Church Hates 
| Abolition Bill. As between himself and his great rival, there is 
absolutely no party = at all. Lord Derby does not pretend that, 
_ had he been in office, he would have recognised the South, or have 
| gone to war on behalf of Denmark, or have declined to recognise 
| the Kingdom of Italy. The most that can be said for the ins is 
that the country is in a very flourishing state, that we are very 
_ happy both at home and abroad, and that, if little has been done, 
| little wanted doing; which is much the same as if a gardener 
' were to take credit for sunshine and a fine season, or as if a 
farmer were to point with exultation to his crops because no rain 
| had fallen throughout July. On the other hand, all that the 
| Conservatives can reply is, that things would have been just 
| as prosperous had they occupied Downing Street, and that 
| the stars in their courses have fought for Whigs, who have 
had nothing to do but open their mouths and take the good 
which God has dropped into them. There is absolutely no 
answer to be made to all this, except that, the confession 
of both parties, national ity is so firm secure that it is 
not within the power of statesmen to make or mar it—that we 
are quite independent of our leaders, and that the machine is seif- 
'moving. Under such circumstances the holders of office have, of 
_ course, an immense advantage. To let well alone is the Conserva- 
_ tive maxim, and at present tells with immense force against the 
_ Conservatives. From their own admission that there is nothi 
| tocomplain of, they are debarred from the only conceivable 
_ of appeal against their opponents’ retention of office. For a dis- 
| charged footman to come back and say that he can wait quite as 
| well as your present flunkey is but a reason for dismissi 
the Jeames in possession. And yet the whole tremendous issue 
| which is convulsing the country from the Land’s End to John 
| O’Groat’s is nothing more serious than this. a ave the 
people who are in such a case, was probably Her D Majesty's 
comment on the Lord Mayor's exposition of the political situa- 
tion—supposing, that is, that Alderman Hale said anything of the 
——— Queen is in the habit of reading the 
But there is something, after all, remarkable and novel in the 
election. For the first time perhaps in histery, it is a 
contest, not about measures, but men. The id interest felt 
in the whole struggle is illustrated by the significant fact that in the 
City not much more than half the constituency was me 7 and 
_ the equally significant rejection of extveme men like Mr. Ji 
| Bright, or of extreme pretensions as exhibited ee Ambe: 
: or of the patrons of mischievous crotchets like Mr. Lawson. TT: 
old alliterative cry is reversed, and it is not only no discredit to the 
electors, but the reverse, if they are satisfied that their concern is 
rather with men than measures. Measures will take care of them- 
| selves ; it is ours, 
| to men, and to men only, In other words, moral and other quali- 
_ fications have entered with increased cogency into the selection of 
_ representatives. Under this. consideration it is satisfactory to 
find that Finsbury has superseded such a personage as Mr. 
Cox by a man of the educated and msible character of 
Mr. Torrens. We cannot, perhaps, in the t, think that Mr. 
Chambers is a model statesman, me ewe | when we remember 
that Lord Westmeath was on his ittee, but he is a fair 
exchange in Marylebone for Lord Fermoy. It is rather absurd to 
represent Mr. Thomas Hughes, the new M.P. for Lambeth, as a 
distinguished writer and thinker, but undoubtedly he stands at an 
advan us contrast with a dull tradesman like Alderman 
James Lawrence. But if these three Metropolitan 


and for once in the literal sense of the sayi 
a dozen of the other; or, at any rate, if on intellectual grounds 
Mr. Goschen deserves the pre-eminence on the poll which he has 
attained, and if Mr. Crawford had by diligence sustained a prero- 

tive claim to his seat, we cannot say that Baron Kothschild and 
| Mr. Alderman Lawrence stood at any advantage whatever over 
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Messrs. Lyall and Fowler. Mr. Fowleris said to be an able man ; 
can anybody say anything more of Alderman Lawrence than that 
he is his father’s son, that he has been Lord Mayor, and that he is 
a flourishing builder and carpenter? It was once a very im- 

rtant thing to establish the principle that no man should be 
excluded from Parliament on account of his religion, whether 
heredi or conscientious. But there are three Rothschilds 
elected the new Parliament, whose claims as _politi- 
cians are simply that they are not Christians. Circum- 
cision is a very ancient rite, and on ethnological and sani 
grounds a very important one; but we can hardly view it 
as a substantial political qualification. And yet it would be 
very hard to say what other claims on the electors the members 
for London, Aylesbury, and Hythe possess. Three Rothschilds 
are a ran b agy to pay for even the t principle of civil and 
religious liberty. e say it with all deference to Mr. C. Buxton, 
who urged the point, that three Jews more than sufficiently em- 
body that principle. Hansard might be searched in vain for a 
single contribution to the public business of the country, for a soli- 
tary statesman-like speech, coupled with the honoured name of 
Rothschild. The two gentlemen who represent London and 
Hythe have bought German titles just as they might have bought 
a pound of butter; and though it may suit the wealthy and titled 
aristocracy of England to salute this Hebrew plutocracy, it hardly 
redounds to the credit of Liberal electors to select representatives 
merely because they are rich Jew money-lenders, 

Allvwanes must of course be made. If this is the first election 
in which men, not measures, is the substantial issue presented to 
the constituencies, it is hardly to be expected but that many mis- 
takes will occur. The Boeotian influences of the fens must have 
or with the electors of Peterborough, when, with three 

iberals to choose from, they selected Mr. Whalley; and the 
moon-rakers of Devizes, wedded as they are to Toryism, might 
surely have got a better Conservative than Mr. Darby Griffiths, 
though it is only sort of poetical justice that these two 
accredited bores of iament discredit the two great political 
sections which in common they represent and disgrace. On the 
other hand, we may note, in several places where the local politics 
remain unchanged, an elevation in the character of the members 
returned. Southampton was in the last Parliament represented by 
a Liberal and a Conservative; but Mr. Moffatt and the Recorder 
must be an improvement on Mr. D. Seymour and Mr. Alderman 
Rose. There is no change in the divided representation of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, but Mr. ord Hope contrasts favourably 


with an ‘go Exeter has made a substantial advance 
in ing Mr. Coleridge; and Brighton, by substituting Mr. 
Fawcett for Mr. Moor, has not only made a change in its politics, 


but has returned a man of intellectual mark. If the familiar name 
of Cobbett has disappeared from Oldham, we are not aware that 
any great loss to statesmanship will be sustained now that it is 
replaced ~ Pave of Platt. At Preston, a Tory and a Stanley 
replaces a Liberal and a Grenfell, while at Tynemouth, by way of 
balance, not only are the politics of the tatives altered, 
but Mr, Trevelyan represents one of the rising stars of Whiggism, 
while Mr. Hodgson, whom he supersedes, represented only 
himself, At Bury, a member of the Government has been 
defeated. by a brother Liberal—so atleast the Times characterizes 
Mr. Phillips, oddl waparew'y Jom event to Lord Derby's interest. 
The most severe blow which Derby has experienced is in the 
remarkable defeat of Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald for Horsham, though 
this loss is counterbalanced Lord Alfred Paget’s 
exclusion from Lichfield and the rejection of Mr. F. Peel; and 
Mr, Stuart Mill is the most distinguished recruit which the new 
Parliament and “ free thought” are likely to gain. London alder- 
men do not represent a high type of senatorial accomplishments ; 
and they have come to condign grief. Alderman Salomons retains 
his seat,.and Alderman C d has retired; but the wisdom of 
the London Corporation will hardly be satisfied with exchanging 
the gain of Aldermen Lawrence and Lusk for the loss of their 
brethren Rose, Sidney, James Lawrence, Dakin, and, in some 
sense, Carden. At present, while the balance seems to be slightly 
renee for Lord Palmerston, neither of the two great 

ivisions—for they can scarcely be valled parties—can complain 
that a lower class of representatives, taking them on moral and 
personal qualifications, has been returned. 


LORD STANLEY AT LYNN. 
rpae er of talking about politics to his constituents as a 
salecrars would talk to his boys, or a bishop to his curates, 
is Lord Stanley in unrivalled perfection. With a 
masterly knowledge of his subjects, the member for Lynn never 
seems to get beyond the schoolmasterly way of treating them. His 
speeches lack seasoning and characteristic flavour. They have 
none of the peculiar aroma which Mr. Bright imparts through his 
violent person, and Mr. Disraeli by means of sonorous epigrams 
and unex) tropes, and Mr. Gladstone by all manner of moral 
and intellectual subtleties. They no more arouse sympathy or kindle 
any pleasure in the breasts of his hearers than a discourse on algebra 
or the origin of species at a Mechanics’ Institution. His recent speech 
at Lynn reads much more like a lecture than anything else, or 
it may be com to an episcopal charge delivered to # 
of curates, all overwhelmed with what Sydney Smith called 
a dropping-down-deadness of manner. It is such a speech as an 
Epicurean God might have made to his mortal constituents if he 


had had any. We can well understand how it was that nobod 
ventured to ask the candidate any question at the close of hie 
address. Oak and triple brass must have girt the breast of him 
who should have asked aught of so freezing a Mentor. Lord Stanley 
never sinks into what he would probably consider the unworthy 
device of geniality, but he has seltion avoided it so completely as 
on this occasion. 


The speech scarcely throws much light upon the direction in 
which the speaker’s mind is tending, and gives little means of 
estimating the rapidity with which he may be expected 


to follow his tendencies out to their conclusions. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the entire want of that expansiveness and power of 
adaptation which we have a sort of right to expect in a young 
statesman, and for the air of complacent isolation which pervades 
it. There is a great deal in it of which the Manchester party will 
warmly approve. Lord Stanley is convinced that if we don’t 
meddle with foreign Powers no foreign Power will meddle with 
us. The French are bringing their minds more and more every 
day to our own magnificent elevation, and learning to care only 
for “matters of trade and money-making and industrial "ye 
suits.” The despotic sovereigns of Europe have as much as 
they can do, keeping their crowns on their heads with one 
hand, and clinging to their thrones with the other. This may 
be very true, but it is worth while to observe that the position 
of the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria not only 
did not prevent them from assailing Denmark, but actually com- 
pelled at least one of them to go to war. In fact, the more preca- 
rious the hold of the despotic sovereign upon his crown, the more 
he is at the mercy of a are outcry. ‘The attitude so graphi- 
cally described by Lord Stanley is in itself the smallest possible 
tee for European , and not the least remarkable sign 

of the French Em 8 comparative strength was the way 
in which he got over the loud demand for interference on 
behalf of Poland. It is, however, not to be wondered at 
that on this theory of our foreign relations, that the Euro- 
sper Powers are too weak to meddle with us while we 

ave grown too sensible to meddle with them, Lord Stanle 

should proclaim his desire for a reduction of armaments. He 
even went so far as to specify the amount of retrenchment he 
anticipated, and expressed a belief that, within the next two or 
three years, reductions might be made to the extent of four or five 
millions. He did not overlook the possibility of a rupture with 
America, but, on the whole, thought that all the difficulties 
between the two nts were capable of friendly settlement. 
One of the reasons given for this opinion was needlessly offensive 
to moderate politicians, however keenly it might gratify the 
fanatical partisans of the Northern States in this country. The 
Americans are not likely to quarrel with us, said Lord Stanley, 
for “some slight breaches of neutrality upon our part,” when 
“they have, if they choose to avail themselves of it, a very real 
and serious eause of difference with the Government of France.’’ 
It is not a particularly fine ip tiene. attitude of this 
sort, deprecating chastisement for ourselves by pointing out 
the graver guilt of a neighbour; and it is especially objection- 
able in a prominent politician thus tranquilly to assume 
either that the English Government has committed slight offences 
— the United States, or that the French have been guilty of 
ences that are real and serious. “The Monroe doctrine had for 
the last five-and- years become an integral of American 
public policy,” and yet, “in the face of this well-known and well- 
understood rule, the French Government, taking advantage of the 
chronic state of disturbance existing in Mexico, had established a 
government which was a dependency of France.” “There never 
was a more direct challenge and defiance by one nation in the 
teeth of another.” Whatever theory one may hold either as to 
the wisdom of the ial policy in Mexican affairs, or as to the 
permanence of the present establishment, it is uncommonly hard 
to see on what principle European nations are bound by the 
Monroe or any other American doctrine which afiects territory. 
not under the sovereignty of the States. Su the Americans 
were to demand Canada, what should we think of a French poli- 
tician who should stigmatize our resistance to such a demand as a 
direct challenge and defiance in the teeth of the United States? 
And there is no real difference between the two cases, if we are to 


bow before every doctrine which it may suit an American 
President to make an integral part of his policy. The French 
invasion of Mexico was new, while the English of Canada 


is an principle at Monroe doctrine as 
expounded by its ern advocates might, without violence, 
be carried a step further than the point at which Lon Stanley 
voluntarily ts its authority. very remarkable conse- 
quences might cted from the general prevalence of the 
notion that every nation that is strong enough may make what 
laws it will as to the ownership of all a ree territories, And 
it is particularly odd that a politician who is by no means con- 
spicuous for his attachment to the doctrine of natural boundaries 
in the Old World should so willingly recognise an exaggerated 
form of it in the New. It might further be said that the 
Americans are far from being so patient or so unsuspecting a 
people as to require to have their attention called to French 
challenges and defiance by a statesman in Lord Stanley’s posi- 


‘The stress laid by Lord upon the two points in which 
his own party is notably weak may have been accidental. But 
some observers see in it an’ ostentatious leaning towards his 
nominal opponents. It is hard to believe that any friend to 
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a change which would make Lord Malmesbury the director of 
our foreign relations would deliberately express his conviction 
that matters of foreign policy are infinitely the most important 
with which a Ministry could deal. And the elaborate enumera- 
tion of the averages of the annual surplus since 1840, culminating 
in the highest average of all—that since rel: Sealer a singularly 
unlucky topic for a member of the Ministry which quitted office in 
that very year. Most Conservative candidates have avoided ex- 
patiating both on foreign affairs and on finance, for the very sound 
reason that these are commonly supposed to be the two depart- 
ments in which their party is weakest. Lord Stanley admits that 
in his opinion a contest between Italy and Austria must take a? 
sooner or later; and although this may be a question in which, as 
he says, we are not called upon to interfere, 2 could not have hit 
upon a consideration more unfavourable to his own side. The 
notoriously slender sympathies of the Conservative leaders with 
the cause of Italian freedom have no doubt been a chief 
element of their political weakness, and Mr. Disraeli’s extra- 
ordinary professions of attachment to the Pope in the recent 
debate on the Oaths Bill do not indicate any change of opinion on 
this head. Though non-intervention may be the order of the day, 
the non-intervention of a Conservative Government would probably 
be very different from that of a Cabinet more friendly to the 
Italian cause. In finance, again, Lord Stanley is very careful to 
point out that between the two rival parties there is no a 
wide division of principle, and that in the new Parliament 
financial controversies will be controversies of detail. This was 
rather an odd interpretation of his previous assertion that there 
are at present two hostile schools on the subject of the principles 
of taxation. But at all events, even if the principles are agreed 
upon, and the whole debate turns upon details, if Lord Stanley had 
been particularly anxious to say a good word for his own party he 
would scarcely have dwelt with so much force upon the fact that 
since Mr. G me has been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we have had an average surplus of a million and three-quarters. 
Surely this was as emphatic a way as any Liberal could have 
devised of recommending his own Minister. To lay stress upon 
triumphant results seems the most convenient means of giving a 
practical testimonial alike to the principles and details which 
preceded them. The gratuitous anxiety with which the speaker 
qualified his assertion that a conservative i had grown u 
among the people, by the assurance that he did not use the wo 
in a party sense, points in the same direction. As a rule, poli- 
ticians do not g° out of their way to deprecate the notion that 
they either think or desire their party to be increasing in popu- 
larity and stren And we may Ogg 2 admire the lofty 
indifference which Lord Stanley implied as to the composition of 
the new House of Commons. The question “how many votes 
might be gained by Lord Derby or Lord Palmerston” is obviously 
unworthy of the serious attention or care of a philosopher. 

Lord Stanley’s “ happy faith in the inability of any politician 
whatever to do much mischief, so far as our home affairs are con- 
cerned,” is very gratifying. Public opinion “in the long run” 
zoverns the country. One cannot quite see in this case why 
oreign relations should be less amenable to the control of public 
opinion than domestic administration. Could any Minister for 

oreign Aflairs venture to display that ony ag: of outside opinion 
which Sir George Grey, for instance, or Mr. Milner Gibson is in 
the habit of icin ? If the power of doing mischief were the 
measure of the comparative importance of different depart- 
ments, possibly the foreign policy of a Ministry might be the most 
momentous thing about it. Even this is becoming less and less 
applicable in a country which has, or seems to have, definitely 
adopted the principle of non-intervention. But in home aflai 
abs*inence from mischief is hardly enough. The large class of 

uc.tions which spring from the opposing claims of capital and 
a will not be solved by the mere inability of a politician 
to do much harm. The reform of the law, which everybody 
admits to be tly needed, will have to be effected by 
men who know other arts besides that of refraining from down- 
right injuries to the public weal. The negative quality is very 
meritorious 8o far as it It may be true, as Lord Stanley says, 
that “as regards our home affairs no very grave or serious abuse 
could long exist without being brought to light and remedied.” 
Even this amount of “happy faith” is not given to everybody. 
But it is the business of the statesman not more to remove abuses, 
ve or trifling, than to devise original and beneficent measures. 
‘he habit of thinking that we have got to the extreme limits of 
progress because politicians are willing to remedy any substantial 
existing evils is too much in fashion. It is Mr. Gladstone’s chief 
merit he sees this, and is constantly devoting his mind to 
the working out of new and positive ideas. That he is liable to 
entertain crotchets and to the conditions under which 
he has to-work is an unhappy accident of his intellectual consti- 
tution; but nobody can doubt that forecast and originality of 
thought are indi qualities of statesmanship. 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS AT SYDENHAM. 


VERY sympathizer with the holy and time-honoured cause 

of Beer and Piety will learn with a thrill of satisfaction 
that one more of the great annual gatherings of the supporters of 
that cause has taken place, with more than ordinary success. No 
fewer than fifteen hundred Licensed Victuallers of varying 


of eminence in their noble calling on Weduesday at the 


Se sem Palace to eat, drink, smoke, dance, and use bad 
in honour of themselves and the two sacred interests bound up in 
their august trade. “The dishes,” says the report, “were in 
almost endless variety, and the wines were particularly ap- 
roved of.” An impartial and observer, it is true, 
ad to dine monotonously the backs of several fowls, 
followed by partially ripe gooseberries—a slight misfortune 
no doubt due to inexperience. An unlicensed victualler must 
naturally expect to be outrun in the struggle for subsistence by his 
more licensed comrades. A man without a license feels some 
difficulty in pocketing a goose and a cherry tart, and a handful of 
almonds and raisins, to be devoured at his leisure with some 
female partner in the bosky shades of the Palace grounds. 
An eye to the future is the mark of a provident class, and 
one who knows that he is going to dance for four or five 
hours as soon as the cloth is removed ogely avoids present 
dyspepsia and future starvation by the simple process of i 
off what he wants for a more convenient season. AUsthetically, 
perhaps, it is not nice to see a man clutch at a cold or 
grasp a plate of strawberries, or both, but any little wsthetic 
squeamishness is soon forgotten in just admiration of the in- 
valuable moral quality of providence. How pitiful do mere 
notions of breeding and etiquette appear by the side of that 
fine self-denial which foregoes. present gratification in order 
to put by for a rainy day, or, as in this case, for a hungry 
evening! The lesson was one by which the most frivolous 
might profit. The galleries were full of fair beings beaming 
approval on the successful combstants. The triumphant capture 
of a pie or a plate of almonds and raisins was followed by end- 
less wavings of handkerchiefs and glances of love, which more 
than compensated for the intemperate objurgations of baffled com- 
petitors. An ordinary mortal, who had Hey ue dtl and beloved 
one in the gallery to stimulate him to valorous exploits, was 
naturally put to hopeless defeat in such a scene of hot rivalry and 
licentious victualli Still he might perhaps be pardoned for 
feeling a little sceptical about the chairman’s statement that “ this 
annual dinner is a good thing, a pleasant thing, and a useful 
thing.” At all events one could fully sympathize with the 
titude of the gentleman who proposed the toast of “the 
ies,” and who referred in feeling terms to “the admirable 
attention paid by the female relations of the members of 
the trade to their interests, and upon which their success so much 
depended.” ‘The toast might well be ‘drunk with enthusiasm.” 
Some of the verses recited after dinner by the children of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ School were perhaps scarcely so appropriate 
as they might have been. A man who had the worst in the 
scramble for good things heard with some doubts the flattering 
news that 
You here in calm assemble and provide 
To shield the nee *gainst misfortune’s tide, 
And in these gatherings you aye impart 
The goodliest beneficence of the heart— 
Goodness that teems with fruit whose plenitude 
Gladdens our morn of life, erst grief-bedewed. 
Ry ae of the dinner scarcely harmonized with the 
' 
To note your work recording sit. 
By Charity’s fair throne ; deeds in her name are writ, 
The soul’s best hope, the good heart’s loftiest love, 
In rays of light upon the walls above. 
‘This day ry A their —_ records be 
Worthy of Heaven, and you, and Charity. " 
A licensed victualler who has well dined may feel that he really 
deserves to be placed along with Heaven, and that it will bea 
great shame if the angels don’t take care to make their records 
worthy of him. No wonder the effect of such an address is said 
to have been “telling.” And just as a supper party of profane 
worldlings demands a song, so this devout assembly would be 
content with nothing short of a hymn, which was expressly written 
for the a Amid the a of the feast there was 
thing deliciously appropriate in this pious exercise. , 
Indeed, needed powerful. restorative. 
Although all appeared to go merry as a marriage bell, there was a 
hidden woe gnawing at the heart of each licensed victualler 
That had happened on the previous day which could not soon 
be wiped out of their recollection. Neither hymns, nor an endless 
variety of dishes, nor copious libations of the most approved 
wines, could undo the horrible deed of the Westminster rs. 
A candidate had been returned who believed neither in Beer nor in 
a Creator. The man who was reputed to be an atheist, and who 
plainly was something much worse than atheist—an enemy to the 
fusion of beer and gin—had won a signal triumph over them. 
each day for weeks he been convicted of some new heresy, 
and still he refused to open the public-houses, With warm 
weather and a Christian candidate, untold thousands of gallons 
would have been drunk, The warm weather was there, but 
where was the Christian candidate? Perhaps in their hour of 
need they would have pardoned a man for being a Monophysite 
or a Nestorian, if he would only have consented to pay for beer. 
But, as it was, as they sat at the Crystal Palace listening to the 
children singing 
Blessed is your task to minister, 
the thought of countless unbroached casks in their cellars at home 
came in to poison the happiness of the hour. Evil doubts in- 
truded whether there ly is any Providence for licensed 


victuallers, or whether the universe is not given over to un- 
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believing spirits—men who discuss philosophy and don’t care for 
Old Tom. Black care seems destined to sit for ever behind the 
back of the licensed victualler. Now it assumes the fiendish 
shape of a Permissive Bill; now of a Sunday Bill; then there 
comes a Public-house Closing Act; and just as these have been 
shaken off or become endurable, a worse ill than all befals them 
in the pestilential doctrine of “a dry election.” For though West- 
minster is the only metropolitan district in which that obnoxious 
heresy has been distinctly adopted by a candidate — a contest, 
there can be no doubt that the evil will spread. Evil always does 
spread, and the infectiousness of this detestable principle of 
omitting to sanctify elections by drunkenness cannot be doubted. 

Still, if there is an unwelcome surplus of beer in Westminster, 
there is also balm in Gilead. The hated teetotaller has been 
defeated at Derby by the immortal author of ag ale, and the 
triumph of Bass over Plimsoll almost makes up for the triumph of 
Mill over Smith. And, more momentous still, the thrice execrated 
Lawson was member of Parliament no more, while Pope of the 
Alliance had also failed at Bolton. The thought of this came 
soothingly into the heart of the despairing publican. Life was not 
all bitterness. And the glow was kindle into a cheering flame 
when it was perceived that Mr. Whalley had regained his seat 
for Peterborough. Mr. Whalley is the representative of one 
side of the licensed victuallers’ simple creed, just as Mr. Bass 
is of the other. The great elements of Britain’s strength are 
her beer and her Protestantism. Teetotalism and Jesuitism 
are her two most dreaded banes. The pledge and the 
Roman Catholic religion are constantly menacing the ony 
of all our institutions. Our national independence will vanis 
with the triumph of teetotallers and Catholics. They are banded 
together for the subversion of lish virtue and om, and 
the nefarious combination would long ago have been successful 
but for the fidelity of that watchful journal, by its patrons 
fondly styled the ’7iser. Then, besides this, the demon of 
German ionalism, with its airs of erudition and its shallow 
criticism, is ever on the alert, instilling doubt into the bosoms of 
the young and destroying the peace of mind of the aged. Little 
thinks the flippant observer, as he sees the complacent face of the 
apparently prosperous tapster, what cares brood over the tapster’s 
once cheerful spirit. These are stirring times, and the licensed 
victualler with a sense of his duty is filled with a spiritual sorrow 
as deep as that of a bishop. His pious journal each morning gives 
him afresh blow. He never knows until he has opened it what new 
misfortune has come upon the kingdom and the race. One day he 
learns that an effort is going to be made to suppress the blessed 
privilege of adulterating beer and spirits. Another day, he sees 
that judgment has been given in favour of some noxious heretic. 
Now it is a Bill enacting that bottles and glasses only shall be 
used which contain full measure. Then it is the report of some 
girl who has been abducted by the Jesuits, or a story of some 
* Puseyite,” burning candles on the altar, or wearing gorgeous 
vegtments, or sitting in the confessional. On Monday, ie reads 

t a bosom friend has been convicted of serving drink during 
forbidden hours, or has had his license refused. On Tuesday, he is 
shocked and horrified to find that a candidate is standing for 
Westminster who says he would go to hell rather than deny 
that God is good, and that he does not mean to pay for 
unlimited beer. Who shall say that this man has not got 
anxieties almost too great for mortal man to bear? or who 
could grudge him his annual holiday, when for a few hours 
he tries to forget teetotallers, Puseyites, licensing justices, and 
German rationslista , and after safely securing his cold goose, and 
listening for a few minutes to the pious strains of the hymn, 
followed by a comic song he lights his pipe, and with the partner 
of his joys and his tap plunges into the oy ape By the way, 
it may be worth noting that some of the body were inclined to 
complain of the request, conspicuously laid before them, that 
nobody would smoke “ anywhere bué in the ball-room.” Red-tape 
thus intrudes even into the harmless festivities of a licensed vic- 
tualler, ant priya him from smoking his pipe or pickwick 
where he wi 

But Sey of Go Sey, Se ight of the 
embryo licensed victuallers who were marshalled for the inspec- 
tion of their The chairman said he had been to 
the School, and carefully observed “both the way in which 
they lived and the way in which they slept,” from which we 
might infer that they slept in some different style from 
that of ordi ings. In all other ts they seemed very 
like other chil and it should be said, to the praise of the 
managers of the charity that they do not think it necessary to 
= = inmates with the monstrous costumes to wae most 
ebi onging to eleemosynary institutions are so disgrace- 
fully condemned. These boys and girls are the hope of the trade. 
The eye of an aged publican glistens as he contemplates the 
future which lies before these favoured beings. More happy than 
their benefactors, they know nothing either of heterodoxy or 
teetotalism, and by the time they are ready to grasp the handle of 
the beer-pump with one hand, and raise aloft the flag of pure 
evangelical religion with the other, it may be confidently hoped that 
the German rationalist will have been sent back with ignominy 
to his native land, all Puseyites condemned to penal servi- 
tude, and some effective mode invented of adulterating drinks 
without fear of detection. It will require a hard fight to 
bring about this blissful state of thi The interests of un- 
adulterated drink, of good measure, of independent thought, are 
obstinate and unyielding. But the confidence of the licensed 


victualler is no mere fair-weather faith. Exhorted to courage and 
endurance by the Tyrtwus of the 'Ziser, he sallies forth, 
refreshed by his holiday at Sydenham, once more to fight for the 
united cause of Beer and Bigotry, and to defy to the death all the 
beerless and godless metaphysicians who cross his path—a defiance 
not one whit less bitter or less decided because he has not the 
remotest idea what a metaphysician means, 


THE HORSE-SHOW. 


HE class of thoroughbred stallions at the Horse-Show only 

included about half as many ani as aj last year. 
One can hardly expect owners to exhibit for the amusement of the 
public or for the of the Show; and, as regards their own 
advantage, it is to be remembered that they may not get J ag 
and, if they do, these — will not be deemed by breeders a 
sufficient substitute for blood, or for speed and stoutness, as ascer- 
tained by public running. There are, indeed, horses which from 
various misfortunes have been disappointed of distinction on the 
Turf which they appeared well qualitied to attain, and to such 
horses the prizes at a Show may be valuable testimonials. But it 
is not surprising that horses which have held, while in training, 
the highest places in their years should not be plentiful at 
Islington, and that those which come there should for the most part 
have their homes not far from London. Caractacus, winner of 
the Derby in 1862, took the third prize at this Show last 
year, and now he has attained first prize. It is 
true that the horses which defeated him a year ago 
were absent; but it is doubtful whether the superiority by which 
they gained prizes was manifest to anybody except the judges, 
and, besides, Caractacus was so loaded with fat last year that it 
was hardly possible for observers to do him justice. As nobody 
contemplates dining off a thorough-bred stallion, it is not easy to 
discern the motive for thus ing his fuir rtions in un- 


of his days. It is satisfactory, however, to find that the merit of 
Caractacus has been disinterred, and, now that he can be fully 
seen, it would be difficult to pick a fault in him except that he is 
not quite big enough. His relationship to Kingston is curi 
indicated by the grey, or rather roan, colour of his near hind 
leg. His value as a stud-horse will not be diminished by the 
brilliant career which Ely, another son of Ki has not yet 
— on the Turf; and it will be well to make the most 
of the sons of Kingston, seeing that there can be no more of 
them. The second prize was awarded to Diophantus, who won 
the Two Thousand Guineas in 1861, and ran third for the Der 
being beaten by Kettledrum and Dund y persons 
remember Diophantus, “ full of himself” as he cantered along the 


is a very oT horse, and we know that he was a nice goer when 
in training; but after the meme which have been 
tained in Liddington and Chattanooga, it may be doubted 
whether even the second prize of this Show will sustain 
the confidence of breeders in the blood of Orlando, who is 
sire of Diophantus. Archimedes, of whom we have heard 
so much in connection with this year’s Derby, is half-brother to 
Diophantus, being by Newminster, out of the same mare, Equa- 
tion. The third = was awarded with general approbation to 
Scottish Chief, who, although he has not run a race since he won 
the Ascot Cup last year, was doing hard work a month ago, and 
has not been allowed to acquire any of the usual sleekness of 
hes pleasing sod heed. ile capped 
a Te pleasing intelligent i 
hock is unsightly, but it cannot affect his value at the stud; 
and althodgh there are other appearances in his legs which 
indicate that he had been in training long enough, it is to be 
remembered that he had done a great quantity of work at two 
and three years old, and done it remarkably well too. In one 
day he gave a good horse of his own year 14 lbs, and beat him, 
and won the Ascot Cup afterwards. These were great exploits, 
but the result of performing them has been that Scottish Chief's 
greatest day upon the Turf has also been his last. A system under 
which a ps jbo is done with before he completes his fourth 
year can scarcely be considered satisfactory. 

In the next box to Scottish Chief stood Lord Clifden, who 
also has been only lately taken out of training, although he 
has not run # race this year, and did not win a race except by 
ncn bey last year. In fact, he has never done any good 
upon the Turf since he won the St. Leger in 1863, so that 
here is another example of a distinguished career finishing be- 


fore the fourth year. It owever, only fair to say that an 
accident at Good wood oot Lend Clifden out of running for the 


remainder of last season. So far as can be j by distant 
inspection in his box, Lord Clifden’s legs are ectly clean and 
sound. Hig legs always were a trifle longer is compatible 


with racing symmetry; and, as he has less barrel than any 
horse near him except Scottish Chief, they look even longer 
than they used to do when he was surrounded by competitors 


in the same spare condition. It is not surprising that the judges 


sightly and cumbrous flesh. A horse that wins the Derby has 
gone through a great deal of severe work, and perhaps a benevolent * 
and grateful master might be disposed to reward his exertions on 
the racecourse by allowing him to over-eat himself all the remainder 7 
| 
erby course. He is now full of oats and hay, and would canter fi 
one mile better than two. Thus the gay bachelor changes into 
le the sleek and sober married man, who cares more for the perfection 
of cookery than for the adornment of his own person. Diophantus 


Ng 
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should have preferred Scottish Chief to Lord Clifden, for if the 
latter should get stock equally long in the leg and not quite so 
strong in the body as himself, they would be a very useless sort of 
horse. However, if Lord Clifden should come up next year with 
more flesh upon his body, the judges may take to him more kindly. 
His speed over a flat course was remarkable, and even in the 
Derby he was only beaten a head by a horse better built for 
going up and down hill. There was among the unsuccessful 
stallions one to whom a prize would really have been useful, 
seeing that he has to depend on blood alone as his recommenda- 
tion, having never run, or even been trained, in consequence of 
an accident which happened to him at an early age. This was 
Bonnyfield, a scion of a house which has become illustrious. He 
is by West Australian out of Queen Mary, the grandam of Blair 
Athol and Breadalbane, and dam of Broomielaw. An extra prize 
was awarded to Motley, who is said by those who remember his 
famous sire Touchstone to be very like him, on rather a smaller 
scale. Touchstone was the horse of whom his owner said that a 
German principality should not buy him—an example which we 
may admire, but can scarcely hope to see generally imitated among 
horse-breeders. 

It is very probable that jumping in the ving affords an insuf- 
ficient test of a hunter’s capability in the field, and it is quite 
conceivable that much that was done at Islington ‘may have 
appeared ludicrous to the eyes of a practised rider. All that can 
be said in favour of the jumping is that it was witnessed with 
delight by a vast concourse of spectators. There ought, however, 
to be some limits to the time occupied and the means employed 
in getting a horse over a hurdle. If a horse refuses because 
he has never jumped before, this Show is oe the place to 

in teaching him; and if he refuses through nervousness 
caused by the novelty and turmoil of the scene, that feel- 
ing is scarcely likely to be suddenly removed by any means, 
and certainly not by the free application of whip and spur. 
It should at least be provided that severity, almost amount- 
ing to cruelty, should not be used to compel horses to jump either 
for the gratification of spectators or in the hope of attracting 
purchasers. Admission to the ring where the jumping was 
going on was offered to spectators at half a guinea a-head. The 
opinion appeared to be rather prevalent that it was worth all the 
money to stop outside. The few tors who did venture within 
the ree in the centre, where two or three cane-bottomed 
chairs ed a very insufficient barricade against the charges of such 
horses as, refusing the fence, bolted to the centre of the ring. 
Considering that the chairs were several times observed among the 
legs of horses, it may be thought that the ring-ticket holders had 
rather a rough time of it. One feels some = Rromwes to see first- 
class hunters put into this circus business, but there is no doubt 
that many of the performers were capable of distinguishing them- 
selves in a wider field. There appeared to be something like 
consent that Earl Spencer’s Brown Stout must take 

e first prize for hunters. He was ridden 
in the ring by a groom who just the seat and air which 
a lamented artist loved to draw. The second prize for 
weight-carriers was deservedly taken by Walton, and the first 
prize given without restriction as to weight belonged indis- 
putably to Lady Florence. The merits of other winners of 
prizes in the hunter classes were lese conspicuous, and those 


owners who thought that their horses were as good as their | 


neighbours’, only not quite so lucky, were nearer the truth 
than disappointed exhibitors usually are. We should imagine 
that aabou would dispute the justice of the award of the first 
prize for coaching stallions to Prince of Wales, nor of that for 
roadster stallions to Quicksilver. In the classes of riding horses 
there were many nice animals which it would be a pleasure to 
own ; but to say that one of them was better than another would 
be an arduous undertaking, which it might be more convenient to 
leave to the constituted authorities. There can be no doubt that 
these Shows afford cheap and mnocent amusement to many thou- 
sands of people who, never having visited the shires, are capable of 

i ified and perhaps astonished by j ping in a circus. 
These Shows are also convenient to owners and breeders of ordi- 
nary classes of horses; and if the possessors of first-rate stallions 
ineur trouble and risk, rather than make profit, by such exhibitions, 
they may at any rate assure themselves that the public are very 
much obliged to them. 


CALORESCENCE. 


HE belief in an external world is said to be the battle-ground 
of philosophy. But, whatever curiosity or delight the philoso- 
phic mind may experience in exploring the grounds of this belief, 
the modern scientific habit of dealing with matter, as an entity 
entirely independent of the human mind, must in the end 
diminish, if not destroy, the earnestness of the “battle.” By the 
‘wandering of a current of air across its strings, a harp may be 
caused to emit musical sounds; but the current exists independentl 
of the harp. We are taught by science that man resembles suc 
an instrument, being sent into the world fully stringed and tuned, 
and capable of responding to the physical actions which my 
m him. He sees with his eyes, he hears with his ears, and he 
tastes with his palate and tongue. But the agents which provoke 
his sensations are regarded by science as independent of man him- 
self; they would continue to exist if he were abolished. This 
tendency to refer sensation to an externa: cause manifests itself 
ually when the source of sensation entirely eludes observation. 
Tf we cannot see the source we imagine it, and afterwards inquire 


whether our imagination is consistent with all the facts known to 
us. If we find this to be the case—if we find, moreover, that 
every new fact as it arises is thoroughly explained by what we 
have imagined, that the thing imagined also enables us to predict 
facts which must arise under new conditions, and that, guided by 
it, we can at will arrange experiments which shall call these new 
facts into existence—then the conviction that the thing imagined 
exists, not in imagination only, but as an entity independent of the 
human mind, becomes almost as irresistible as our belief in the 
externality of ordinary matter. ; 

Such, at present, is the state of scientific one with regard 
to the physical cause of the sensation of light. Men of science at 
the present day entertain the undoubting conviction that what is 
light in our consciousness is, outside of us, motion. But we can- 
not entertain the idea of motion without including that of a body 
moved ; hence the question arises, “ What is the external to 
ourselves, the motion of which, when transferred to the optic 
nerve, produces the impression of light?” “The answer to this 
question involves perhaps the most important physical conception 
that the mind of man has yet achieved—the conception of 
a medium filling space, and fitted mechanically for the trans- 
mission of light and heat as air is fitted for the transmission of 
sound. This medium is called the lwminiferous ether. Every 
shock of every atom of an incandescent body raises in this ether 
a wave, which speeds through it at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second, This ether suffers no rw of continuity at the surface 
of the eye ; the intermolecular spaces of the various humours are 
filled with it, and hence the waves, generated by a glowing body, 
can cross these humours and impinge on the optic nerve at the 
back of the eye. The sensation of light thus reduces itself to the 
communication of motion. Up to this point we deal with pure 
mechanics, but the subsequent translation of the shock of the 
ethereal waves into consciousness eludes the analysis of science. 
As an oar dipping into the Cam erates systems of waves 
which, speeding from the centres of disturbance, finally stir the 
sedges on the river’s brink, so do the vibrating atoms of luminous 
bodies generate, in the surrounding ether, undulations which finally 
stir the filaments of the retina. The motion thus imparted is 
transmitted with measurable, and not very great, velocity to the 
brain, where, by a process which science does not even tend to 
unravel, the tremor of the nervous matter is converted into the 
conscious impression of light.” Such is the account of the 
mysterious interstellar medium given by Professor dall in 
the Rede Lecture, delivered before the University of Cambridge 
on the 16th of last May, and recently published. 

Some of the fundamental conceptions of physical science are 
introduced in this lecture, but they seem accessible to any one of 
average power of imagination. The avowed aim of the lecturer 
has been to raise in the mind of any cultivated hearer distinct 
images of the molecular sses involved in the phenomena of 
light and radiant heat. Chemists have taught us that matter is 
resolvable into elementary forms to which they give the name of 
atoms; that these atoms are endowed with powers of mutual 
attraction in virtue of which, under suitable conditions, they unite 
to form molecules. The atoms are fi as little spheres, and 
the molecules as groups of such spheres. Now the modern notion 
is—a notion, moreover, which has overwhelming evidence to 
— it—that the heat of bodies is nothing else than the 
vibratory motion of their atoms or molecules. As Locke long ago 
expressed it, what is heat in us is, in the heated body, nothing but 
motion. But the atoms-and molecules are surrounded by the 
luminiferous ether, and when they vibrate they must communicate 
more or less of their motion to the medium in which they swing. 
This motion, as already explained, is p: ted through the 
ether in the form of waves, the body from which such waves pro- 
ceed being called a radiator, In fact, what we call radiant heat is, 
strictly defined, wave-motion. On the other hand, the waves 
proceeding from a radiator may impinge upon the comparatively 
quiescent atoms or molecules of another body, and throw them 
into a state of vibration. In this case, the body which receives 
the shock of the waves, in so far as it takes up their motion, is 
called an absorber. If, on passing through a , the waves of 
ether transfer none of their motion to the atoms or molecules, the 
body is perfectly mt—there is no absorption. If, on the 
contrary, the ether waves transfer all their motion to the mole- 
cules, the body is perfectly opaque—absorption is complete. 
Degrees of transparency and opacity depend upon the proportion 
which the transmitted waves bear to the absorbed ones. 

Now the wavesof ether are of different lengths and different periods 
ofrecurrence, and experience proves that waves of one length may be 
totally absorbed by a body, while waves of a different length pass 
freely through it. Waves of certain lengths moreover are compe- 
tent to excite vision, while waves of other lengths are incom 
todo so. The excitement of vision, it may be observed, does not 
depend upon the largeness or absolute power of the ethereal 
wave ; in consequence of the peculiar constitution of the retina, a 
ripple may accomplish what a billow cannot, “Like a musical 
string,” to use the of the Rede Leeture, “the optic 
nerve responds to the waves with which it is in consonance, whi 
it refuses to be excited by others of almost infinitely greater 
energy, whose periods of recurrence are not in unison with its 

wn. 


own. 
In Sir William Herschel’s day, the notion that light was ~ 
duced by waves was not accepted—the word rays being t 
applied to that emanation from the sun, and other luminous bodi 
which provokes the sensation of light. Sir William Hersch 
discovered, in the year 1800, that the sun emitted dark rays as 
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well as luminous ones, which, in our language, amounts to saying 
that, along with the waves which excite the optic nerve, the sun 
emits others which are incompetent to excite it. In the Rede 
Lecture, the simultaneous existence of dark and luminous rays is 
variously illustrated ; and it is shown that, when a body is raised 
from an ordi temperature to incandescence, the rays emitted 
by the body, before it began to glow, continue to be emitted, with 
augmented intensit ) after it has been rendered white-hot. To 
reach white heat, the body has to pass through all the stages of 
non-luminous emission, and its final radiation embraces the rays 
of all these stages. If, for example, our earth were raised to in- 
candescence, the obscure radiation which the planet now emits 
would continue to be emitted, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that from the sun himself rays proceed similar in quality to those 
which the dark earth pours nightly into space. Supposing, on the 
other hand, the sun to sink from his present condition to that of 
the planet Neptune, during the cooling process no new ray 
would be produced, The process would simply consist in the 
utter withdrawal of some rays and in the reduction of the intensit 
of others. The dark rays which, in this case, would be emitted, 
subsequent to the cessation of his light, are now emitted in con- 
junction with the light-giving rays of the sun. 

To the non-luminous rays, in particular, attention is directed in 
the Rede Lecture, and various phenomena connected with them 
have been already described in this journal. The action of 
gases, vapours, and odours on radiant heat is illustrated; the 
action of the aqueous vapours of our atmosphere, and its effects 
upon terrestrial temperatures, are also stated; the carbonic 
acid of the human breath is examined, and the means 
assigned of determining its quantity from its action upon 
radiant heat. A method is also described by which the 
beams of the sun, or the electric light, or the lime light, may be so 
filtered as to detach almost completely the luminous from the non- 
luminous rays. It is an extraordinary fact that the elementary 
metalloids one and all, and probably the metals also, in certain 
states of aggregation, are eminently transparent to obscure radiant 
heat, while many of them are eminently opaque to luminous heat. 
This property culminates in the element iodine. By sending them 
through a solution of this substance, all the light-giving waves of 
the sun, or of the electric light, may be caused to transfer their 
motion to the iodine atoms, and, as light waves, to disappear; 
while the waves of greater length, and ter heating power than 
the light-giving ones, do not thus yield up their motion, but pass 
almost as freely among the atoms of iodine as through empty 


e. 
ig by a suitable lens or mirror the beams of the sun, 
the electric light, or the lime light, we obtain at the focus of the 
lens or mirror an intensely illuminated image of the source of the 
rays. Placing in front of this focus, that is to say between the 
focus and the source, a suitable vessel containing the solution of 
iodine, the light of the beam is utterly cut away, but the intole- 
rable heat experienced when the hand is placed at the focus shows 
that the invisible calorific rays are still transmitted. The electric 
ight is especially instructive here. It is produced by the 
of a powerful current of electricity between two points of coke or 
charcoal, and a dazzling image of these points is formed when the 
luminous rays emitted by the coal points are suitably converged. 
On introducing the solution of iodine, this visible image disappears, 
but an invisible one, possessing nine times the calorific intensity of 
that extinguished by the iodine, still remains, and it is simply the 
uliar constitution of the retina which prevents us from seeing 
it. This invisible image may be formed in air of a freezing tem- 
perature; the air not being heated, because it does not absorb 
the calorific rays. Or, using the word waves, instead of rays, 
the air may be considered virtually rigid to the calorific waves; it 
does not take up their motion. In the ether, then, and not in the air 
at the focus, the heat is embodied. But when a substance capable 
of absorbing the ethereal motion is placed at the focus—a sheet of 
carbon, for example, in vacuo, or a sheet of platinised platinum in 
vacuo or in air—the heat at the focus is suddenly converted into 
light, and the image of the coal points is stamped in vivid in- 
candescence upon the carbon or upon the metal. The heat of the 
invisible focus may be rendered so intense as to raise a bod 
to it toa white heat, and thus from utter darkness it is 
possible to extract all the colours of the solar spectrum. This 
transmutation of obscure heat into light is named, in the Rede 
Lecture, Calorescence. 

In the middle of a perfectly dark room, then, and at a con- 
siderable distance from any source of heat, a portion of space may 
exist in which the air of the room is icy cold, and where, never- 
theless, not only paper or wood, but many of the metals them- 
selves, may be caused to burst into brilliant combustion. Mr. 
Rankine has speculated on the rays from the sun and the fixed 
stars being reflected in space, and forming foci so intense that a 
amps in crossing one of them, would be dissipated. It may now 

ed that luminous rays would not be essential to the pro- 
duction of this effect; that the focus might be perfect] dark, 
while a planet, on being exposed to it, fsa. be conv: into a 
sun of dazzling brightness. 


CONCERTS. 
lap concert season is fairly at an end. True, the middle 
columns in the front page of the Times show here and there 
an announcement of some treat in store for amateurs whose thirst 
for melody is still unquenched; but very few, we imagine, will 


answer the appeal. The great societies have had their white- 
bait; the most attractive concerts—to say nothing of the so- 
called “ benefit-concerts,” ordinarily the least attractive—are over ; 
and till Mr. Alfred Mellon strikes the lyre at Covent Garden—his 
recent anomalous habit in the “dog-days”—the general ear of 
London, almost numbed by repeated assaults, will be virtually 
at rest. The military instruments of the corps of Commissionaires, 
whose band assembles evening after evening in St, James’s Park, 
at the shady spot appropriately named “Gladstone's Clump,” 
alone continues partially to vex it, unless the performances 
of ordinary preven may be classed under the cate- 
gory of “musical,” Of course the operas and theatres are here 

t out of account; but even the two most formidable of 
these—the great houses in Bow Street and the Haymarket 
—tmust very shortly close their doors. The Italian-Opera concerts, 
on Saturdays, at the Crystal Palace are happily beyond hearing 
of the capital, These entertainments, moreover, which have long 
sunk into comparative insignificance, sound like mere puppet-show 
music after the colossal harmony of the Handel Festival, It is 


difficult to imagine any one listening to a concert in the Handel 


-Orchestra while the echo of the thunder of Israel in Egypt has 


scarcely died away; and still more diilicult on glancing at pro- 
es so manifestly inferior to those which Herr Manns, 
conductor of the Crystal Palace orchestra, is accustomed to give 
his patrons in the winter and spring. When the Italian-Opera 
concerts were first instituted (1 $0), with the connivance of Mr. 
Gye, and under the direction of Mr. Costa, they were regarded as 
the ne plus ultra of what could be achieved by musical art within 
the walls of the Crystal Palace. Much of the consideration they 
enjoyed at the outset, however, was attributable to the striking 
novelty of the conditions under which they were held. 
The Grisis, Marios, Tamburinis, and Bosios of the Opera, with 
Mr. Costa, his orchestra and chorus, singing and playing amid 
trees and plants and shrubs, the twitter of small birds rather 
enhancing than detracting from the effect of the music, and 
all in a fairy “ palace made of windows ’’—before an audience, toc, 
the major part ladies, decked out in the most showy and fashion- 
able attire—formed a combination of sights and sounds so new 
and that the materials out of which the 
concerts used to be composed were for a long time looked upon as 
of secondary importance. But in the course of time, as Dussek 
found a “Plus Ultra” for the boasted “Ne Plus Ultra” of 
Woelfl, so Herr Manns and Mr. Secretary Grove found a plus 
ultra for this ne plus ultra of Mr. Costa and Mr. Gye, Herr 
Manns went to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, c., 
for his attractions. At first but feebly encouraged, he _per- 
sisted all the same, and in the end won the victory. With 
his compact little band of instrumental players he speedily 
obtained for his Saturday concerts a place in the estimation 
of uine amateurs which the big orchestra of Covent 
Garden, headed by its justly celebrated chief, and accom- 
panying the most renowned Italian singers of the day, failed to win 
for the others. Eventually, indeed, the Italian-Opera concerts 
began to be pooh-pooh’d by amateurs, as were ephemeral summer 
al fresco performances, to be listened to, or not, according to the 
whim of the moment. Who now ever talks of the Opera concerts 
at the Orystal Palace? What amateur ever asks or cares who is 
going to sing, who to are is to be sung, or what to be 
played? Only such fancy-lovers of music as can appreciate 
nothing in Don Giovanni but “Il mio tesoro,” “Deh vieni alla 
finestra,” “La ci darem,” the trio of Masks, aid the songs of 
Zerlina, nothing inGuillaume Tell but the tyrolienne, “ Suivez-moi,” 
the imagi “ut de poitrine,” and nothing at all in Fidelio 
and Medea. Some two or three more of these concerts are yet to 
come of but they have no pretensions to notice. 

The Philharmonic Concerts, which were expected to give up 
the ghost in 1862, are now, thanks to Dr. Sterndale Bennett, in 
as robust health as at any ones of their long and not un- 

fitable existence. Their “Jubilee,” celebrated in that year at 

t. James’s Hall, instead of being, as by many anticipated, the last 
flicker of the orn, 8 actually a torch that lighted them further 
on to the.goal. fifty-third season of this excellent institution 
—excellent in spite of many faults and oceasionally shortsighted 
policy—has terminated as successfully as did its first, in the 
quondam Argyll Rooms (1812). That Mr. Costa rendered good 
service by the af tual director, and thus 
doing away with the absurdity of a conductor at every 
concert, as well as perpetually abolishing the fruitless inter- 
meddling of the first violin in the orchestra, of which arrogant 
quasi-dictatorship Spohr, Weber, and Mendelssohn successivel 
complained, there cannot be a doubt. The concert of March 16, 
1846, when Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, Beethoven’s Zroica, the 
overtures to Oberon and Deur Journées were performed, M. 
Sainton playing concerto by Spohr, must be remembered with 
satisfaction by all who wish well to our oldest musical society. From 
1846 to 1854 Mr. Costa continued at ag we Why, in 1855, he 
resigned, was succeeded by Herr Richard Wagner of the 
“ Zukunft”—who directed Mendelssohn’s music in white kid 
ploves, and took them off ip deference to Beethoven and Weber, 

ut whose conducting was otherwise so little to the satisfaction of 
subscribers that it was dispensed with in 1856—it would be out of 
place to discuss here. Enough that the post was assigned in 1856 
to Dr. Bennett, who has fulfilled its duties ever since to such good 
purpose that, even when Mr. Gye and Mr. Costa, some years later, 
prived him of his band on the plea of the “extra Mondays’ 
at the Royal Italian Opera (at which Mr. Costa seldom directs), 


“we are not prepared to say which of the two 


‘famous concerto in D minor; and there was singing b 


‘Dr. Henry Wylde as its deus ex machind. This 
“mation was effected in 3 The New Philharmonic Concerts 
e 


established hignse 


‘committee of amateurs and 
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he enlisted, and has shown the ability to discipline, an entirely new | sear concerto in E flat was well given by Mr. John Francis 


‘one. The elements of this new band were in a great measure 


ett, who plays with uncommon spirit, and, notwithstanding 


found in the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, where Signor | a most defective position of the hands upon the key-board, has 


Arditi has proved himself as valuable an officer as Mr. Costa 
before him, or as Mr. Costa’s by no means justly rated successor, 
Mr. Balfe—the first, it should be borne in mind, who was pl 

in the equivocal position of an orchestral conductor without an 


Thus the Philharmonic 


considerable fluency of execution. His style of phrasing is a little 
overdrawn and affected; but as no less a pianist than Mr. Charles 
Hallé has been charged with the same fault, Mr. Barnett may console 
himself with the reflection that he is criticized in good company. 


‘ orchestra, but who cleverly and speedily surmounted the difficulty. |The symphony (Dr. Wylde gives only one symphony at each 
d may be said to have grown to its concert) and overtures were played with immense energy ; but, as 


present admirable state of efficiency under two eres | heads; and | on every previous occasion, such a thing as a “piano” (not to 


as most powerfully 


dream of a “ pianissimo”’) was looked for in vain. And yet Dr. 


influenced its progress, the Italian or the Englishman. The former Wylde, perhaps more fortunate than Dr. Bennett and Mr. Mellon, 
enjoys the privilege of caHing as many rehearsals as he pleases, | 


while the latter is restricted to a single rehearsal for each concert 


—the same disadvantage under which Mr. Alfred Mellon labours 
at the Musical Society of London, and naturally entailing the — 


same inevitable deficiencies. But to leave this topic, the eighth 
and last of the Philharmonic Concerts may be cited as in most 
respects a good one. The symphonies were Mendelssohn’s 
in C minor and Beethoven’s £roica; the overtures Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s Paradise and the Peri and Weber's Jubilee. 
Herr Ernst Pauer played Mozart’s twenty-first pianoforte 
concerto (in C major), composed in 1785, the year — the 

adame 
Trebelli, Madlle. Sarolta, and Signor Gardoni. e vocal 
music, despite the rich contralto voice and fluent execution of 
Madame Trebelli, might have been better. The concerto was 
played correctly, but with ljttle vigour or style, and two original 
cadenzas, introduced in the first and last movements, thoug by 
no means elaborated, savoured as strongly of the lamp as Mozart's 
music of the fresh air. The symphonies were finely given, and 


‘nothing was wanting but such an occasional pianissimo as at the 
Paris iety of Concerts (Conservatoire) is a rule, wherever 


“yp” is marked in the score, and to which Herr Manns (fortified 
by rehearsals ad libitum) has for some time accustomed us at his 


winter concerts in the Crystal Palace. The most irreproachable per- 


formance of the evening was unquestionably Paradise and the Peri. 
This charmingly fanciful and melodious piece was written for the 
“ Jubilee” concert, to which reference has been made. On the 
present occasion it was performed for the third time, and with a 


‘success not less unqualified than richly merited. Surely Dr. 


Bennett might write more. To him only can we look, among the 
present generation of English composers, for music that has a 

chance of outliving the hour. 
The New Philharmonic Society is now a ve! corporate, with 
esirable consum- 


were founded in 1852 by the present director (backed by some 
influential friends), in opposition to the elder institution, which 
nevertheless has ever since persisted in not a itself the 
“old” Philharmonic. The late enterprising Mr. erick Beale, 


‘who had so much to do with the formation of the Royal Italian 


Opera at Covent Garden, assumed the management, and engaged 
M. Hector Berlioz as principal conductor. After M. Berlioz came 
the late Herr Lindpaintner; after Herr Lindpaintner the late 
Altmeister Spohr. Meanwhile the original object of the under- 
taking, which was to create a position for Dr. Wylde (since 
appointed Gresham Musical Professor), had been wholly lost sight 
fade ak length, unaided, De. Wylde boldly took them ia hand, 
e ; till at length, unai . Wy em in 
. le director and conductor, and this 
vigorous coup d'état succeeded in restoring this lost equilibrium. 
The new “constitution” he has framed by no means 
lessens his authority. Like, the “ constitution” accorded 
to France by Napoleon IIL, it leaves all the power in the hands 
that previously wielded it. True, Dr. Wylde has organized a 
besides a monthly dinner 
and consultation ; but all this conduces to one result. He presides 
at his legislative assembly without the assistance of a De Morny, 
gives attention to such suggestions as are offered, and, in the end, 
acts just as he may happen to think best. The fourteenth season 
of the New Phil onic Society has, on the whole, been pros- 
perous. A numerous and splendid orchestra has performed a 
grand y aren f and some classical overtures at each concert, 
while the most distinguished singers and solo-instrumentalists 
have been engaged. Dr. ee an is a little more adventurous than 
the directors of the elder Philharmonic—occasionally producing, for 
example, such a work as Schubert’s oy age in C, aa as 
though fearful of adventuring too much, he has commissioned Herr 
Molique to abridge the symphony, by the curtailment, wherever 
cticable, of repetitions. is 1s reprehensible, inasmuch as we 
o not get Schubert according to Schubert, but Schubert accord- 
ing to Molique. The “ heavenly length” (“ himmlische Lange”) 
‘upon which Robert Schumann, in his interesting analysis ((esam- 
melte Schriften, vol. iii.), dwells so lovingly, and which appears as 
a special characteristic of most of Schubert’s r works, is 
thus annihilated, and we have a conciseness in exchange, which 
Schubert did not ‘contemplate, and certainly would never have 
sanctioned with his approval. At Dr. Wylde’s fifth and last 
concert the symphony was Mendelssohn’s A minor (the Scottish) 
the overtures were Alchymist, one of Spohr’s brightest and 
best, and Auber’s La Muette de Portici. There was also one of the 


romances of Beethoven for violin with orchestra, the violinist | 


being Herr Lauterbach, a mechanical player of more than average 
ability, who has been compared by some writers with Herr 
Joachim—which is something like comparing ice with fire. Weber’s 


has two rehearsals for each concert—one private, the other public. 
Some argue that this is rather a ne than an advantage, 
the defects at the second rehearsal—at which, as both subscribers 
and non-subscribers are admitted on payment, the conductor is 
naturally unwilling to exercise his power despotically—being 
stereotyped for the subsequent public performance. That vigour 
rather delicacy, however, is the characteristic of the orches- 
tral displays at Dr. Wylde’s concerts can hardly be denied. There 
is always a grand mass of tone; but a little more concentration 
would be desirable. At the concert under notice the singers 
were Madlle. Titiens, Madame Trebelli, and Miss Laura is, all 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre. Madlle. Titiens introduced a new 
Italian scena, the composition of Dr. Wylde. 

The vocal concerts directed by Mr. Henry Leslie, and which 
assume the title of “‘ Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir,” continue to exer- 
cise a certain influence, although the original plan of their founda- 
tion (in 1856) has been materially de from, without, we 
think, proportionate advan either to themselves or to the 
musical public. When Mr. Leslie turned his attention to the 
madrigals and part-songs, ancient and modern, of Italy and Eng- 
land, he conferred a much greater benefit on art than in conducting 
the performances of the since defunct Amateur Musical Society ; 
and had he persevered exclusively in this direction he might have 
laid the basis of a really lasting institution. The concerts now, 
though madrigals and part-songs still preponderate, are wanting 
in intelligible purpose. The last programme, for example, com- 
prised too many heterogeneous materials. We do not think that 
vocal solos, cr even glees, should be included in the scheme. 
Sufficient relief is afforded by an occasional instrumental solo 
or acouple of duets—like the aria con variazioni of Mendelssohn, and 
the —— old sonata of Boccherini, performed by Madame Arabella 
Goddard and Signor Piatti at this very concert. Such things as 
“Batti batti,” the air from Za Reine de Suba, and even the 
romance and ballad by Mr. Henry Leslie himself, are out of place. 
They help to remind us of those programmes of shreds and patches 
which have no aim whatever ar that of desultory pleasure- 
giving, and are therefore unentitled to particular attention. On 
the other hand, to be just, such a performance as that of Mendels- 
sohn’s superb psalm, “Judge me, O God” (for eight-part choir), 
as was heard on the present occasion would have imparted interest 
to any musical entertainment. While able to give such noble music 
in a manner so nearly allied to perfection, and to present, under 
conditions no less favourable, such genuine imens of the old 
madrigal as those of Luca Marenzio, Edwardes, T. Morley, and 
Wilbye, and of the new part-song as that by Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. 
Leslie may safely dispense with such watery effusions as the speci- 
mens from Kiicken, Pearsall, Barnby, Walmisley, &c.; and he may 
substitute as many glees by Webbe (for all the men’s voices, be it 
understood), and as many new compositions from his own pen (his 
fair prerogative), as he pleases. By all means let him goon; but, 
to make a stand, he must profess and endeavour to out suc- 
cessfully a clear and definite aim. The “Choir” cannot afford 
tu sink into a ‘“ Vocal Association,’ which even the name and 
countenance of Mr. Benedict were powerless to sustain. 

At the final concert of the Musical Society of London there 
were two symphonies—one by Haydn, in B flat, and the Italian 
my: of Mendelssohn ; the overture to Mr. Macfarren’s opera 
ot Quixote, which is more spirited and clever than original ; 
and the obstreperous Hungarian march of M. Berlioz (credite 
posteri !), included probably as a feint of eclecticism on the part 
of a body less sincerely inclined to eclecticism than any that 
could well be cited. ere was also Weber’s famous Concert- 
stiick, Madame Arabella Goddard’s execution of which obtained 
for her the honours of the evening. Mr. Charles Hallé’s “ Piano- 
forte Recitals” have come to an end. The eighth programme— 
an exceedingly rich one—contained, among other pieces, Weber’s 
rambling P| diffuse but everywhere interesting sonata in D 
minor ; the last and most imaginative sonata of Beethoven (in © 
minor, Op. cxi.); the Presto Scherzuando in F sharp minor, 
where Mendelssohn is, to his heart’s content, “among the 
fairies ;” and two of Sterndale Bennett’s Musical Sketches, “ The 
Lake” and “ The Fountain” — the “ Millstream” being omitted 
for reasons known to Mr. Hallé. The Monday Popular Con- 
certs have also terminated their seventh season, with a con- 
cert for the benefit of the enterprising director, Mr. S. Arthur 
Chappell. The programme, as customary on these occasions, 
offered a sort of résumé of the most popular pieces in the re- 

rtory ; the —— were, with few exceptions, those who 

ave been delighting the musical public since the middle of 
January ; the hall (St. James's, of course) was crammed in every 
part, and the concert gave more than ordinary satisfaction. Last, 
not least, the twenty-first season of the Musical Union has come to 
a close, with the director's annual “ Grand Matinée.”’ We are glad 
to find, from a “ supplement” to the Zecord, that Mr. Ella, who 
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-“at one time seriously contemplated retiring from the anxious 
-duties of directing this institution,” has decided, owing to the 


persuasion of judicious friends, “ after mature consideration, w 
continuing in ‘ office’ another session, wedded to the Muse.” We 
are also glad to know that “the extended fame of the Musical 
Union has dissipated the prejudices on the Continent,” which the 
director has “ had so frequently to combat in his travels,” about 
music in England being nothing better than a “ metier,” a “com- 
merce,” wholly irrespective of art as art. But, on the other hand, 
we are sorry to read in the same supplement that Mr. Ella’s great 
exertions, “in preparing the programmes, unassisted by any of 
his literary ‘friends, corresponding with artists abroad and 
members at home, giving receptions to visitors from foreign 
academies, listening to the practical displays of their talent, &c., 
have imposed too great a responsibility, and intruded too fre- 


quently on the hours needed for repose.” This is a pity, and 


the more so that Mr. Ella does not conceive he has yet 
attained the acmé of perfection as a musical man of letters. 
“ We have no pretension,” he says, “to literary talent, and with 
all our peameens at stolen midnight hours are by no means 
satisfied with our labours.” Yet he disdains to be confounded 
with the “uncommunicative pedant” whom the Egyptians sym- 
bolized “by the hieroglyphic of a black lamp with its hight 
shining within”; and reasonably, for so communicative a pedant 
has seldom unburdened himself to a world more or less anxious 
to be instructed. He not only communicates unreservedly all he 
knows, but a good deal besides. 


REVIEWS. 


SESAME AND LILIES.* 


OBODY but a very foolish and stupid person can believe 
that the existing modes of thought and the dominant rules 
of conduct, either in this or any other country, have reached the 
highest imaginable level of human intelligence and virtue. The 
smug complacency which is continually dinning into our ears the 
rfection of our institutions, our matchless political wisdom, our 
sane material prosperity, our profound social contentment, is 
both puerile and revolting. Of all taske, that of habitually flat- 
tering national vanity is the meanest as well as the most injurious. 
But more hateful than an egregious conceit of one’s nation is an 
egregious conceit of one’s own private cleverness and goodness, 
combined with a rancorous disparagement of all the rest of 
mankind. It is a great evil for humanity and progress that we 
should be eternally contemplating the excellences and perfections 
of the things about us. Still it is infinitely more mischievous 
for a man to allow himself to become penetrated with the 
conviction that there is no clean % in the motives and 
character of his fellows, and that he is the one righteous 
and just person for whose sake the nation is spared—the single 
teacher in whose doctrine and example there is any — or 
truth. If any one is curious to see a — display of this 
strange temper, he may find a remarkable instance of it in Mr. 
Ruskin’s new volume. The book consists of two lectures which 
the writer delivered at Manchester last year, and which we 
Pane in his opinion, contain truths that mankind outside of 
anchester ought not willingly to let die. They are su to 
be on the subject, “ How and What to ” but their real 
subject is, first, the villany and degradation of English people in 
general ; and, secondly, the selfishness and frivolity of the English 
women, in aan Into this main stream flow various little 
tributaries from every point of the compass, but all more or less 
strongly coloured with the hues of ungovernable spleen. At the 
outset, we are rather discouraged y the frank disclosure that “ it 
is simply and sternly impossible for the English public at this 
moment to understand any thoughtful writing—so incapable of 
thought has it become in its insanity of avarice.” A statement 
of this sort disarms criticism. If we humbly offer any objections 
to one of Mr. Ruskin’s views, we shall only be bringing support to 
his position. If we express a modest dissent from his doctrines, 
he points his finger at us with triumphant scorn, and exclaims, 
“Did I not tell you so? This is precisely what I expected. It is 
sternly imspoosible for the public to understand thoughtful writing 
such as mine, You are swine, and the more impatiently you turn 
up your snouts at my pearls, the more confirmation does my 
belief in your swinishness receive.” Under these circumstances, 
perhaps, the less people say the better. Let us not trample the 
pearls under foot, even if we insist on preferring the more con- 
genial hogs’-wash for which our debased nature is fitted. Still 
there can be no harm in examining our stern benefactor’s notion of 
what thoughtful writing means. 

The first example of temperate statement and charitable judg- 
ment is the denunciation of the writer’s countrymen as a mere 
“money-making mob.” We are not wholly lacking in excel- 
lence; for instance, we are “still true in affection to our own 
flesh, to the death, as the sea-monsters are, and the rock eagles.” 
It is some consolation that human nature has not sunk below the 
level of the sea-monsters. But we cannot stop here. “A nation 
cannot last as a money-making mob ; it cannot with impunity—it 
cannet with existence — go on despising literature, despising 


* Sesume and Lilies. Two Lectures. 1. Of Kings’ Treasuries. 2. Of 
Gapene’ Gardens. By John Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
1905. 


science, despisin compassion, and 
cmestuatiog ines on Pence.” If the writer had not warned 
us all of our inca a for thought, we should have taken no 
more notice of sock 4a than we should of the shriekings of a 
revivalist. As it is, we follow him humbly, as he “proves their 
truth, clause by clause.” In a thoughtful writer it appears that 
proof is only another word for assertion. We despise literature, for 
Instance. P Because, it seems, the contents of the bookshelves 
of the United Kingdom would fetch a very small sum compared with 
the contents of its wine-cellars, and the expenditure on literature is 
as nothing com with its expenditure on luxurious eating; and 
how long would most people look at the best book before they would 
give the price of a large turbot for it? Asa matter of fact—and we 
must apologize for dragging in so pitiful a consideration as a mere 
fact into an question where Mr. Ruskin’s views are concerned— 
“most people” have not got the price of alarge turbot to spare, either 
for turbots or books ; “ most people” find it as much as they can do 
to get food and clothes for themselves, and food and clothes and edu- 
uy large turbots are seldom unwilling to bu ks as we 
as the possession of books happens to be in ZoBion. The rest of 
the argument means that the nation despises literature, otherwise 
books could not be less valuable, or in other words cheaper, than 
wine. As if there were any real point in such a compari 
What a notion of value a man must have to infer that a nation 
despises literature, because, we will say, a bottle of fine port costs 
a guinea, while you can purchase the New Testament for tenpence. 
And this is precisely Mr. Ruskin’s ent. A writer who 
thinks political economy his strong point might have been expected 
to remember that cheapness may be occasioned by an abundant 
supply, as well as by a scanty demand. Books are less valuable, for 
example, now than they were fifty years since, because the immense 
increase of demand has stimulated the process of cheapening the 
cost of material production. A yard of calico is less valuable 
than it was fifty years since, but Mr. Ruskin would scarcely, as 
an inference from this decrease in value, charge the nation with 
despising shirts. Books can be bought for less money, just as 
calico can, and the result is that men wear more clean shirts and 
read more books. But reading books, acquiring knowledge, get- 
ting food for thought—all this, it seems, is quite consistent with a 
contempt for literature, unless the books are, as children say, 
our very own. “ We call ourselves a rich nation,” says this 
thoughtful person, “ and we are filthy and foolish enough to thumb 
each other's books out of circulating libraries!” — Filthy and 
ish, because we think books worth reading that are still not 


nee buying! “The very cheapness of literature is making even 


wise people forget that if a book is worth reading it is worth 
buying; no book is worth anything that is not worth much.” 
“ No book is serviceable until it has been read and re-read, and 
loved, and loved again.” This is at . Exactly sixty 
pages before, our consistent teacher had told us that “there are 
good books for the hour, and good ones for all time.” For these 

ks of the hour, “multiplying among us as education becomes 
more general ”’—and therefore, to revert to Mr. Ruskin’s confusion 
of the meanings of value, “fetching less sums ”—for these “ we 
ought to be entirely thankful.” ey are “very useful, often 
telling you what you need to know.” So then, after all, the 
statement that “no book is serviceable until it has been read and 
re-read” is mere moonshine. We appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober—from Mr. Ruskin at p. 77 to Mr. Ruskin at p. 17. 
Yet we are filthy and foolish because, when we are jaded with 
over-work for example, we don’t choose to pay thirty-one shilli 
and sixpence for a novel, but prefer subscribing to Mr. Mudie’s 
library. And the popularity of the circulating li shows that 
the nation despises literature ! 

Again, the nation despises art. This clause in Mr. Ruskin’s 
benevolent creed, like the other, is proved by assertions, 
only here the scream and the shriek get somewhat shriller. “ You 
fancy that among your damp, flat, fat fields of clay you can have 
as quick art-fancy as the Frenchman among his bronzed vines, or 
the Italian under his volcanic cliffs.” It is perhaps not to the 
point to remind this thoughtful writer of the “art-fancy” of the 
painter‘who was born and bred in a barber's shop in a frowsy, 
dirty, blind court, and got sublime ideas of art while lying in the 
bows of hoys and lighters off Wapping. It is a shame to intrude 
hostile facts into such beautiful writing, so let us hasten on to 
hear yet more wholesome truths about ourselves. “ You care for 

ictures absolutely no more than ou do for the bills pasted on 
your dead walls.” ‘If you heard that all the Titians in | 
were made to-morrow on the Austrian forts, it wo 
not trouble you so much as the chance of a brace or two of game 
less in your own in a day’s shooting.” A of vehement 
asseverations” of this kind is what Mr. Ruskin understands by 
proof. Such asseverations constitute what he understands b 
thoughtful writing. Supposing that there is some affectation an 
a great deal of ignorance among people who profess enthusiasm 
for art, is it not worth while to take into account the steady 
improvement in both respects that has been going on for so many 
years? And of the affectation and the ignorance of true 
artistic principles which may be visible, how much is due to the 
ted doctrines of Mr. Ruskin himself ? 
ot less tem than the statement that we care no more for 
ictures than for the bills pasted on a dead wall is this other, that 
‘you might sooner get lightning out of incense smoke than true 
action or passion out of your modern English religion.” Our 
Christianity only helps us to commit crimes, “for we revel and 
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luxuriate in our faith for the lewd sensation of it, dressing it up, 
like everything else, in fiction.” All this, and much more, is 
“ proved ” by an extract from a newspaper describing the inquest 
upon a man who recently died of starvation rather than go into 
the workhouse. If a nation did not despise compassion, “such a 
newspaper para - oe be as impossible in a Christian 
country as a deliberate assassination permitted in the public 
streets.” “If we were but wholesomely un-Christian, it would be 
impossible.” It ought to be said that Mr. Ruskin endeavours to 
bring the incident to us by printing the in 
coloured ink supposed to represent the hue of blood. A fact 
printed in carmine must be so much more impressive than if it 
depended on its own intrinsic horribleness. The inference is mar- 
vellous.. A man chooses to die at home rather than live in the 
workhouse which is open to him. Therefore there is no action 
or passion, whatever the latter may mean in this case, to be got out 
of your modern English religion. The man’s death lies entirely at 
the door of the very people who were ready to support him. We 
make our relief, it is said, insulting and painful. Precisely. A man 
is perfectly justified in marrying, as this poor wretch had done, in 
producing a large family of children, and then in demanding relief 
on his own terms. It must not be painful to him. Immense care 
must be taken not to hurt his feelings. Every temptation that can 
be thought of must be offered to induce him to consent to accept 
life at our hands. Every encouragement that can be devised 
must be thrust before the unthrifty and the improvident. They 
are to be told that the thrifty and the industrious and the 
provident shall be taxed abundantly so that they may enjoy 
warm rooms and fine food and good clothes, and every at- 
tention be paid to their delicate feelings. This is the bran- 
new conception of Justice which is to renovate society, to 
breed diligent workers and contented citizens, and to make 
of our at present accursed country a land overflowing with 
milk and honey. To understand that the dispensers of the poor- 
rates should distribute the alms of the nation with a “ gentleness 
and freedom of hand as much greater and franker than that pos- 
sible to individual charity as the collective national wisdom and 
power may be supposed greater than those of any single person, is 
the foundation of all law respecting pauperism.” By the way, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, the collective national wisdom is not 
greater, but immeasurably less, than that of one single person— 
namely, Mr, Ruskin himself. We should be ashamed to dwell 
on such talk, were it not that tine sentimental writing on 
social questions has a great knack of passing itself off for 
substantial truth. As has been said by a great writer, “ Posterity 
will one day ask with astonishment what sort of people it could be 
among whom such preachers could find proselytes.’ Every 
sensible man sees the misery and squalor of the indigent with as 
genuine compassion as Mr. Ruskin does, and is every bit as 
keenly alive to the urgent need of new remedies. But the sensible 
man is aware of the caution and consideration with which we 
should seek the remedies, as he is of the manifold difficulties 
which impede their application. And not the least difficulty in 
the way of those who are patiently thinking out the problem, and 
devoting time and labour to the gradual diffusion of sound 
principles, is the temporary mischief which may be done by the 
tine words of a windy and impetuous rhetorician who has never 
gone to the bottom of a single subject that he has handled. 

In recklessness of statement and opinion Mr. Ruskin now and then 
outdoes himself. With unctuous self-approbation hequotes from the 
book that “ will stand surest and longest of all work of mine ” the 
astounding doctrine that “just wars do not need so much money 
to support them, for most of the men who wage such wage them 

atis ; but for an unjust war men’s bodies and souls have both to 

e bought, and the best tools of war for them besides.” Mr. Ruskin 
thought us infamous for not interfering on behalf of Poland. A 
war with Russia on this account would, therefore, have been a 
just war in his sight. Would “most” of the British 
regiments have offered to fight gratis? And could we safely 
have dispensed with “the best tools of war”? In another 
place he scornfully calls attention to “a pretty piece of 
modern political economy.” He does not mention the name of 
the State to which he refers, but these are the facts. The State 
had to pay eleven millions to the National Bank by a certain date. 
It tr ments for ing the money from the Bank 
of Credit, and the Bank of Credit got the money from the National 
Bank, by getting it to discount the Bank of Credit’s acceptances. 
“ By this arrangement,” says Mr. Ruskin, italicising the words 
which contain the shocking in tation of the transaction, “ the 
National Bank will itself furnish the funds with which it will be paid.” 
Mr. Ruskin does not see that the real gist of the transaction is a 
mere change of creditors. The persons who lent the money from 
the Bank of Oredit to the State might have an ial desire to 
oblige the State. The National Bank furnished the funds, it is 
true, but then it got a new debtor and a different kind of security, 
and this might make all the difference in the world. The State 
security might be much less valuable than the security of a 
private company, and there are at least two States in Europe at 
the present moment of which this is true. This is indeed a 

tty piece of modern political economy 

It would be a sheer waste of time to follow the writer through 
all he has got to say about women. One or two of his tions 
are worth glancing at. For example, Mr. Ruskin “ wishes 
there vere a true order of chivalry instituted for our English 
youth of certain ranks, in which both boy and girl should 


true title; attainable only by certain probation and trial 
both of character and accomplishment; and to be forfeited on 
conviction by their peers of any dishonourable act.” “In a 
nation which loved our,” this would be attended with all 
noble results. As the degraded English nation notoriously de- 
spises honour along with every other virtue, perhaps it is unne- 
to discuss this amazingly sensible notion. At all events 

it is intelligible. But what is meant by saying that “a woman 
in any rank of life ought to know whatever her husband is likely 
to know, but to know it in a different way”? There are only 
two different ways that we ever heard of in which things can be 
known—namely, well or ill. But Mr. Ruskin does not mean that 
a woman should know ill what her husband knows well. Such 
knowledge “should be given, not as knowledge—not as if it were 
or could be for her an object to know; but only to feel and to 
judge.” This sounds very beautiful, but how, as a matter of fact, 
is a girl to be taught Kuclid, or Latin Grammar, or Quadratic 
Equations, or Geology, in such a way as that she shall “feel” - 
instead of knowing? ‘Suppose her husband is a mathematician, 
how on earth can the poor woman “aid” him by feeling the pons 
asinorum or Demoivre’s theorem? Most men in a certain position 
have read Mr. Mill’s Logic and Mr. Grote’s History of Greece ; 
therefore their wives, too, ought to know the methods of physical 
science and the history of Greece, but in a different way. How 
many ways are there, we wonder, of knowing the method of 
Concomitant Variations, or Mr. Grote’s views about the Sophists ? 
And how can a woman be said to fee/ Concomitant Variations ? 

Not the least extraordinary passage in this remarkable book is 
that in which the author talks about music. Girls, he says, should in 
art only keep before them the “ truest, simplest, usefullest models.” 
In music, for example, those models are truest where the notes 
most closely express the meaning of the words, or the character 
of the intended emotion; the usefullest music is that “ which 
makes the best words most beautiful, which enchants them in our 
memories, each with its own glory of sound”; the simplest is 
that “in which the meaning and melody are attained with the 
fewest and most significant notes possible.” Was there ever such 
stuff talked about music since the days of Orpheus? First of all, 
a girl would not have to study Beethoven’s sonatas or Bach’s 
fugues, or any other composition which was not accompanied by 
the voice, for Mr. Ruskin apparently thinks all music not set to 
words as too trifling to be taken into account. Secondly, she would 
be precluded from studying nearly every opera that has ever been 
composed, because, as a oe the libretti by no means abound in 
“best words” or words which any one would care to have enchanted 
in his memory. And, if fewness and appropriate significance of 
notes are the chief things to be looked to, a good Irish jig would 
seem to be about the simplest model to which the student could 
devote herself. 

On the whole, the reader does not know whether to be more 
amused at the ignorance which 

Delivers brawling judgments unashamed 
On all things ym long— 

on banking, on music, on political economy, on poor laws, on 
the art of education, on science—or indignant at the indecent 
arrogance which permits a man to place himself on one side and 
the whole educated public on the other, and then proclaim the 
hopeless incapacity of the public to understand thoughtful writing. 
For some entirely inscrutable reason, in the very extravagance of 
affectation, Mr. Ruskin has called his book ilies, or 
Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gardens. Perhaps a more pee 
priate title for such a farrago would have been /'histles and 
Sea Apples, or Fools’ Paradises and Wise Men's Purgatories. 


MR. GROTE’S PLATO.* 
OST of our readers will remember with how much interest the 


leted a 1 and elaborate treatise, might be supposed to 
teary an interval of rey eh 


expositors — Schleiermacher, Ast, K. F. Hermann, Stall 
Socher, Steinhart, Munk, Ueberweg, mihl, 

names we forget. Besides all this, he has brought to bear upon 
the elucidation of his author a great deal of interesting matter 
collected from all sorts of phi ical authors, from Simplicius 
and Galen down to Mr. and Mr. Mill. In a time when 
literary success is becoming more and more an affair of sparkling 
and transient “ effects,” it is cheering to find an illustrious writer 
who feels the difficulties of a great subject and understands the 
value of real learning. 


* Plato and the other ions of Sokrates. By George Grote, F.R.S., 


receive at a given age their knighthood and ladyhood by 
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Member of the Institute of France, &c. &c. London: John Murray. 1865. 
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| 
M announcement made by Mr. Grote some eight or nine years 
ago was received, that he proposed to follow up his narrative of 
; the political history of Greece by a treatise on the two great writers 
= 9 in whom Greek speculative thought reached its meridian point. 
a Now that the promise then made is fulfilled, no one can wonder that 
4 its fulfilment should have been so long delayed, or regret that the 
q author proposed to himself so high an ideal of completeness. The 
, book before us represents an amount of labour wonderful in any 
; one, but most so in the case of an author who, having just com- 
: 
4 read through, examined and compared minutely, and translat 
a large portions of every dialogue of Plato, but also, if we may 
; judge by his citations, a great deal of Aristotle, the Neo- 
Platonists, and other subsequent Greek philosophers, besides a 
: a whole host of modern German commentators and 7 
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Of the literary merits of the book it is hardl n to 
. speak. It is ble to rise above praise, just as it is ible to 


sink below b 


istory. 
valuable of all Mr. Grote’s literary qualities is not absent or 
weakened; we mean his thorough soundness of mind. His _— 
nents sometimes tax him with partisanship, and if by that they 
mean that he takes a side and takes it warmly, the cannot 
be denied. But it may safely be said that there never was any 
historian who along with strong sympathies—with an interest in 
his subject almost personal—showed a more upright and 
mind in forming, expounding, and arguing his views. 
here are few writers in whose works it is so hard to 
find a misrepresentation or a fallacy. In reading this book 
we have often felt inclined to differ from him, especially when the 
question becomes one of feeling as well as of argument, but we 
never fail to feel how strong and well-reasoned is the case which 
he makes out. There is a pervading judiciousness about his mind, 
a power of using com reer ‘lan end seeing just how 
much stress may be laid upon any single ——— a sort of 
common-sense a of the meaning and bearing of facts, 
admirable in itself, and very seldom found in company with 
doctrines so marked as his, and an assertion, often so vehement, 
of a definite set of political and social principles. 

The method which Mr. Grote has adopted, although — 
the best in itself, as it is certainly the most consonant to his own 
views about Plato, makes his book peculiarly difficult to review 
briefly. He has not given us any systematic exposition of the 
Platonic philosophy; “he has not devoted even a single 
chapter to a om estimate of Plato’s doctrines, and a state- 
ment of their in the history of thought. He has been con- 
tent to follow the Protean philosopher through the mazes of each 
separate dialogue, sometimes translating long passages word for 
word, more often giving a sort of running analysis of the 
and in both cases interspersing from time to time his own com- 
ments and criticisms. The only way, therefore, to give a satisfactory 
account of the book would be to follow Mr. Grote as he has fol- 
lowed Plato, and since this could not be done within the limits of 
one or even two or three articles, it will be best to state concisely 
here the most important of the results at which Mr. Grote arrives, 
and proceed in a second notice to discuss more fully his views upon 
begins with of pre-Socratie philosophers 

. Grote begins with a ske e ic philoso: 
from Thales down to Zeno and Gorgias; a sketch necessarily too 
id to allow him to bring out all the meaning of such extra- 
ordinary persons as Heraclitus and Xenophanes, yet very ex- 
cellent in its clearness, and in its power of seizi yet amen 
salient points. Those who have not leisure to for themselves 
the Fragments in which the doctrines of these ns are con- 
tained, or rather indicated, cannot do better than study the account 
which they will find here. It is superfluous to say that no one 
need hope to understand Plato without some knowledge of these 
earlier s tors; one might as well read Spinoza and Male- 
branche having never heard of Descartes. In next chapter 
comes a Life of Plato, then two more on the canon of the Platonic 
writings as it was settled by Thrasyllus, a critic of the time of 
Tiberius, and as it is dealt with by modern, that is to say German, 
commentators. These chapters are of the first importance in their 
bearing upon Mr. Grote’s scheme generally, for they contain an 
emphatic avowal of belief in the authenticity of all the writings 
which pass under Plato’s name, including even the Hi us 
not less distinctly protest against attempt to 
fee writings in a to educe 
gress or agreement out of them. ‘The external evidence in favour 
of the received canon is stated, and it is no doubt strong, although, 
as we think, less strong than Mr. Grote believes. To take the first 
instance which occurs to us, Mr. Grote lays considerable stress upon 
the evidence of Aristophanes of Byzantium, the Alexandrian gram- 
marian, in favour of the genuineness of the Epistles; citing a pas- 
sage from Diogenes Laertius, which runs thus: wv 
6 ypapparindc, rpiroyiag Tode 
Gaidwy, 'Emorodai.” This, no doubt, is evidence on be- 
the Epistles, and if the words were to be construed with 
mathematical accuracy, would require us to believe that Aristo- 
phanes accepted them as authentic. Yet it is quite — to 
pose that Diogenes only meant that Ari es —— 
distribution into om a (as contrasted with the later distribu- 
tion made by Thrasyllus into tetralogies) without saying that 
this parti ical ment was that which Aristophanes 
no doubt, have done so; but the evidence would 
have a very different value if we had the words of Aristophanes 
himself, including the Epistles in one of his trilogies. 

Mr. Grote next proceeds to discredit the internal evidences wu 
which modern critics have chiefly relied in branding certain dia- 
logues as spurious, showing their inherent uncertainty as depending 


more upon individual feeling than on tangible ent, and pass- 
ing in review the different conclusions to which different critics 
have been led by exercising their own judgment as to what Plato 
can or cannot, ought or ought not, to have said. He points out that 
there is scarcely a dialogue which has not been at some time or other 
impeached upon internal grounds, and that among this number are 
some, such as the Phzedon and Parmenides, which most of us are 
accustomed to take as the most typically Platonic in tone and sub- 
stance. He remarks, with great truth, that mere inferiority is no 
reason for rejecting a work, since no one could suppose @ priori 
that all would be equally good; and since, he might have added, 
the same — would require us to declare that the Trachiniz 
could not have come from the same hand as the GEdipus Coloneus, 
would make sad havoc among Shakspeare’s plays, would go to 
prove, to take the most recent instance, that Aylmer’s Field is not 
the work of the author of Vivien and Elaine. Then it is shown 
that the dialogues which one commentator considers the most 
mature, another takes to be the earliest and most rudimentary ; 
while those who pronounce Dialogue A to be spurious because 
it does not present the same. point of view as Dialogue B, are 
not shocked by far greater discrepancies and ©. 
Drawing the general conclusion that internal evidence is all but 
worthless in such matters, Mr. Grote refuses either to exclude 
any dialogue from the canon, or to hazard any conjecture as to 
the connection which may have been intended to subsist between 
any two works. The Apology he takes to be probably the earliest, 
sinee, containing a report of what Socrates actually said, it would 
naturally be com soon after the event. The Laws he accepts 
as the latest. Of all that lie between these two he esses 
himself unable to fix the date or determine the relation. 

Next follows a chapter, admirable in conception and execution, 
upon the meaning of the Dialogue and Dialectic method generally 
in Plato’s hands, It is not a mere literary artifice for giving a 
human interest to the discussion of abstruse problems, nor a 
device to avoid expressing directly opinions which the author 
either fears or does not feel hi certain enough of to utter in 
his proper mn. Neither must we take it as containing merely 
the mporaldevacg of the learner, as suggesting doubts which esoteric 
oral teaching is to dispel. Rather is the Dialogue the fitting and 
needful form for the inculcation, not of a system, but of a method— 
meant to stimulate the mind to a search after truth, whether that 
search is to be successful or not. If @ result is attained, it is 
well; if not, it is also well, for the persuasion of false knowledge, 
which Plato, like Bacon, thinks the besetting sin of the human 
intelligence, is thereby removed. Laying great but not undue 
stress upon this point, Mr. Grote is at pains to bring out every- 
where the negative element in Plato’s writings :— 

The negative procedure is so i and even so preponderant, in 


But many of them, like Xenophon in eerserries | 
subordinate place and a qualified application; while 


solutions which Plato has given in the dogmatic 
5 first half of this hypothesis I accept, the last half 
I believe unfounded. The doubts and difficulties were certainly 
exercises to the mind of Plato himself, and were intended as exercises to 
his readers; but he has nowhere provided a key to the solution of 
he propounds positive he does not bring them 
with objections, nor theie authority by show- 
=f afford satisfac’ solutions of the difficulties exhibited 
ve ure. two currents of his speculation, the 
dent of each other. 
imeus) the negative 


negative, are distinct and 
Where the affirmative is ly present (as in 
ppears. Timzus is made to proclaim the most sweeping 
theories, not one of which the real Sokrates would have suflered to pass 
without abundant cross-examination ; but the Platonic Sokrates hears them 
with respectful silence, and commends afterwards. The declaration so often 
made by Sokrates himself that he is a searcher, not a teacher—that he feels 
doubts keenly himself and can impress them 
cover any good solution of them—this » which is usually con- 
sidered mere irony, is literally true. . . . With persons who complain 
of prolixity in the dialogue—of threads which are taken up only to be 
broken off, devious turns and passages which lead to nothing, of much taik 
“about it and about it,” without any peremptory decision from an 
authorized judge—with such complainants Plato has no sympathy. He 
feels a strong interest in the process of inquiry, in the debate per se; 
He has no wish to 
shorten process, nor to reach the end, and dismiss the question as 
settled. On the contrary, he claims it as the privilege of philosophical 


others, bat cannot dis- 


in such discussions are noway tied to time ; 
they are not like judicial pleaders who, with a klepsydra or water-clock to 
measure the of each speech, are wnder sla dependance on the 
feelings of and are therefore obliged to keep strictly to the 


point. Whoever desires accurate training of mind must submit to go 


through a | and tiresome circuit. Plato regards the process of inqui 
as being in both a stimulus and a discipline, in which the minds both 
are implicated and improved, each being in- 


After these preliminary eqares, Yorn fill about half of the 
first volume, we enter on the detailed examination of the dialogues, 
one by one, with which nearly all the remainder of the work is 
occupied. No strict order is observed, but those dialogues come 
first wherein the personal Socrates is most prominent; then the 
Dialogues of Search generally, including under that name espe- 
cially the Hippias, Gorgias, Lysis, Menon, Thesetetus, and Parme- 
nides; then the more dogmatic Dialegues of Exposition—So- 
— Politicus, Philebus, Republic, Timeeus, and last of all the 

ws. Each question is discussed as it arises, and the solution 


ame, aD Mr, roves repulauon 18 e icnh 
not need to be enhanced by phrases of conventional compliment. 
Those who have followed him through the twelve volumes of his 
History of Greece know exactly what are the characteristics of his 
language and manner of handling a subject. He has a —_ neither 
easy nor epigrammatic, yet always forcible and often eloquent; a 
great directness of statement ; a great power of gathering from every 
quarter and urging home the arguments that can be brought to 
bear upon a disputed point. A treatise such as the present cannot 
but want some of that dramatic vivacity and keenness which was 
| 
| 
| 
ci at lat DO Disvolan ¢ PLUOSOP: ) OIC 
krates, assign to it only a 
| especially) represent all the doubts and difficulties in the negative dialogues ' 
| a8 exercises to call forth the intellectual efforts of the reader, preparatory 
} 
dispensable to the other ; he also represents it as a process carried on 
the immediate inspiration of the moment, without reflection or foreknowledge 
of the result. Lastly, Plato has an interest in the dialogue, not merely as a 
mental discipline but as an artistic piece of workmanship, eng J the taste 
and imagination are charmed. The dialogue was to him what the tragedy 
was to Sophokles and the rhetorical discourse to Isokrates. 
| 
} 
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given compared with that indicated in other dialogues, a pro- 
cess which necessarily involves a good deal of repetition. In 
the Dialogues of Search, which are also, speaking generally, the 
most markedly Socratic dialogues, Mr. Grote is chiefly concerned 
to point out the tentative nature of Plato’s procedure, proposin 
and rejecting many explanations in succession, leaving the trut 
at last as doubtful as ever; and to note the discrepancy between 
the historical Socrates and the Socrates whom Plato chooses to 
ae as the exponent of his own views. Here, as it seems to us, 

e is sometimes on the verge of lapsing into an error which he repre- 
hends in others, for he creates the historical Socrates for himself 
out of Xenophon and some of the Platonic writings upon grounds of 
internal consistency and probability rather than of any positive 
authority. It is plain enough that the real Socrates did not dis- 
course in that strain of mystic eloquence which we find in the 
Pheedrus and in parts of the Gorgias and Pheedon ; and that he had 
no such elaborate system in his mind as that which he is made to 
expound in the Republic. But it is far easier to say what he was 
not than what he was, and there are no sufficient grounds for 
assuming, as Mr. Grote sometimes ap to do, that he was 
only an extraordinary dialectician, filled with a sort of moral in- 
spiration, but never expressing and probably not having any 
speculative views ot his own. They were, perhaps, not the same 
as Plato’s; they were certainly far more rudimentary. But he was 
a man with a passionate power of belief; his moral teaching, as 
Xenophon presents it, was definite and practical ; and the constant 
profession of ignorance which Plato attributes to him implies 
only that he was p to discuss every question apart from 
= preconceived notions, not that he had not at least tendencies 
of his own towards certain definite opinions. 

Of the greater dialogues, none are handled more thoroughly than 
the Protagoras and . In the former Mr. Grote discovers 
and applauds the germs of utilitarianism ; in the latter, which he 
looks upon as representing a different and inconsistent set of 
ethical views, he censures as unpractical, and opposed to common 
sense and the usage of human speech, the doctrine that happiness 
is independent of external circumstances, and depends only = 
the moral purity and exaltation of the individual soul. The dis- 
cussion of these two works, and of the Phedrus and the Banquet 
which follow them, is one of the most animated and eable 
parts of the book, and seems a perfect land of Beulah by com- 

arison With the arid regions of the Parmenides, Sophistes, and 
Politicus, into which we are led soon afterwards. Remembering 
Mr. Grote’s pamphlet on the Platonic theory of the rotation of the 
earth, which appeared three or four years ago, and proved so very 
hard a nut to most readers, we approached these three dialogues 
and the Timeus with some alarm, bracing ourselves up for a 
severe piece of intellectual gymnastic. We are bound to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Grote has on this occasion let his readers off very 
easily. He goes steadily through all four treatises, examining and 
objecting, but he delays over the logical perplexities of the 

1D an is utely necessary, i to get some 
tangible result from them which may have a Tesing’ on the 
thoughts of the master generally. 

The two concluding Lava treat of Xenophon and the other 
less famous disciples of Socrates, Euclid of Megara, Antisthenes, 
Aristippus, Pheedon, and sundry others, giving also some notice 
of the schools which they founded. In describing their relations 
with Plato, we are surprised to find Mr. Grote so often seeming to 
accept the loose asa, Re! later Greek anecdote-mongers—gossip 
which other evidence has in so many cases discredited that it has 
small claim to be believed at all—about the supposed bickerings 
and jealousies of these phil ers. Whatever they may have 
thought or said about Plato, it is a sufficient testimony to his 
magnanimity that he should never, in so large a circle of writings, 
have assailed by name any one of all these persons, or indeed any 
contemporary at all, Lysias is once cens but Lysias was in no 
sense a rival. The allusions which have been supposed, in one or 
two passages, to Antisthenes and the ay school are quite 
problematical, and not at all malignant. Of few writers of our own 
or the two ing centuries could it be said that they show so 
little Of the bitterness of controversialists, and this is all the more 
remarkable when we remember the Greek license of tongue and 
the social conditions of Greek life. Conformably to his estimate 
of the value of the negative arm in philosophy, as well as to his 
desire to rectify the injustice of commentators, Mr. Grote takes the 
so-called Eristic school of Megara under his protection, argui 
that they did no more than carry out the line of discussion whieh 
Socrates had started, and claiming for them, with reason, the 
merit of having done good service in the scientific development of 
logic. Xenophon, too, is treated with more favour than modern 
historians or commentators, dazzled by the superior brilliance of 
his great rival, have generally been willing to show him. The 
Cyropedia in particular, which of late years it has been the fashion 
to condemn as tame and cold, excites Mr. Grote’s admiration both 
as a work of art and as bringing out clearly and strongly one Greek 
theory of the perfect government. Taking each of these emi- 
nent ns in succession — Xenophon, Antisthenes, Aristippus 
Euclid — he shows how the Socratic spirit was in a measure s ed 
upon each and all, and thus brings us back, at the conclusion of 
his long and elaborate survey, to the same point as that from 
which we at first set out, the extraordinary figure of the man 
Socrates himself, who leaves no doctrine of his own, and is the 
parent of all the doctrines that arise after him. 


YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENGLAND.* 


R. L’ESTRANGE belongs to that class of summer tourists 
who think it at once their duty and their privilege to 
inform the world in a bulky volume or volumes how they 
succeeded in conducting their rambles during the previous season. 
Philosophers tell us that nothing is created without a use, if we 
could om | see it; and we are bound to ~ Ly therefore, that 
the travellers who are good enough to tell us every year that 
the Scotch hills are picturesque, and the Alps magnificent, 
and the Rhine lovely, and Milan Cathedral a marvel of art, dis- 
charge a useful office in the social economy. But we confess it is 
a hard trial of faith to think so. To give in windy vapouring 
language information which a score of guide-books will afford us 
uietly and tersely does not, on the face of it, ap a very me- 
ritorious occupation. But the traveller who merely translates his 
Murray out of the vernacular into his own peculiar dialect is far 
from being the most offensive of his class, There are two 
others much more objectionable, and these may roughly be de- 
scribed as the moralizers and the jokers; and he would be rash who 
should undertake to decide which is the more insufferable. The 
last specimen of either is sure to seem to us the worst conceivable. 
On falling in with the most recent moralizer, who is nothing when 
he is not tearful, who at least a dozen times a day has “ solemn 
thoughts” suggested to him, who cannot look on a crowd of 
French or German men and women hearing mass in a fine old 
cathedral without “ sad feelings,” and who is for ever reminded of 
his own “ happy land,” we are tempted to declare that the force of 
boredom can no further go, and think of a joke as Dives might 
have reflected on his drop of water. But our haste and delusion 
are at once punished and dispelled when the last joking tourist 
makes his appearance. We need not say that the peculiarity and 
essence of the genuine joking tourist is to be utterly devoid of 
the smallest particle of wit, but at the same time to be ceaseless 
in his heroic attempts to be funny and jocose. The “wretched 
foreigners’”” whom he has done the honour to visit are 
always doing something at which he is convulsed with laughter. 
You cannot for the life of you see where the joke lies, and 
nerally you can see that the frolicsome Briton who thinks he 
is ridiculing them has simply taken the manners and customs of 
his own little Peddlington for those of the universe, and been 
horribly shocked when he was undeceived. His disgust is pro- 
found, but his mirth and a= cannot wait to be angry and 
serious, and so you are pelted with stale jokes and bad puns, and 
sickened with vulgar ignorance, till you think of a sober reflection, 
even of a quotation from Tupper, as a positive relief. 

We hardly know whether one human mind can aide and 
harmoniously unite within itself two such opposite orders of gift 
and endowment as .we have just described; but we are strongly 
inclined to think that, if any one has ever attained to this rare 
and exquisite synthesis, it is Mr. L’Estrange. He can moralize 
with a copious, robust, long-winded dulness which must be 
seen, or rather be experienced, before it can be appreciated ; 
and he can joke with a deliberate unrelenting determination to be 
lively which is almost tragic to witness. We are still in doubt as 
to which line, the joking or the moralizing, it was nature’s 
original intention he should take up. With t hesitation, we 
incline to think that he succeeds (that is, worst) in moral 
reflections. We say again, we are not certain ; but we can say this 
much—which may serve as a guide to our readers—that we have 
never, while reading the book, felt so prostrate, pee and 
generally undone, just after the author had perpetrated a joke, but 
that a moral reflection to follow was sufficient to restore us to a 
sense of comparative hilarity and comfort. On the other h 
when a series of remarks intended to be touching and profoun 
had raised our spirits to an excessive and quite boisterous pitch, 
we have not always found the subsequent jokes an adequate 
sedative. In other words, the jokes, sobering and saddening as 
bo are, are not so depressing as the moralizings are exhilarating, 
and therefore we pronounce moralizing to be Mr. L’Estrange’s 
strong point. . 

Mr. L’Estrange’s notion of yachting seems to be to hasten on 
shore on the first opportunity, and to start straight for the 
interior of the country. He has evidently a most complete and 
systematic dread of salt water; in fact, he seems to have a dread 
rather than otherwise of most things, always excepting bad and 
absurd metaphors. “The sun was down . . . but a roseate glow 
still dyed the waters, while opposite in the a blue vault stood 
the moon like a silver shield, raining her bright arrows on the 
sea.” We had hitherto thought that the chief use of a shield was 
to receive missiles, not to emit them; but this may be a mere 
matter of taste; and so it may be to object that the phrase, 
“ onward we sped on our noiseless and motionless course,” refers at 
least to an odd way of getting along. We prefer noticing that 
Mr. L’Estrange on one occasion “ to more than a mile,” 
and that “it was fortunate he had something interesting to muse 
upon ” during this incredible effort. Subsequently, he rashly contem- 

ted a of four miles; but as the sun was powerful, and as 
“we” (Mr. L’Estrange was accompanied by a party of friends, who 
are not even nominum umbre, for they are never named at all 
except in this shad way, and generally in connection 
with a timid refusal to do something or other) “were laden 
with we soon to regard it very differently.” 
They previously it with pleasure. With a athee 


* Yachting Round the West of England. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, 
B.A. London: Hurst & 1865. 
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of di y Sew ape is at once surprising and touching, Mr. L’Estrange 
and his friends were fain to get into a country cart. “There were 
four sacks of flour in it, but weary mortals like us could not afford 
to be particular, and in we :umbled for better for worse.” Just 
fancy what that extremity must have been which could force a 
clergyman of the Church of England and a yachtsman to get into 
a cart with four sacks of flour in it! But on this occasion, as well 
as on others, Mr. L’Estrange showed an heroic mastery over feel- 
ings which were not in themselves heroic. He positively ventured 
to descend into the celebrated “ Piper’s Hole,” though he modestly 
adds, “ The undertaking required an especial amount of courage, as 
this cavern is said to communicate under the sea with St. Mary’s; 
and there are strange stories of men having descended into it 
and never returned, and of dogs emerging denuded of their 
hair.” This last picture is enough to appal the stoutest heart. 
How could Mr. L’Estrange run such a risk? In Mr. Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus the question is asked, “ Lives the man who can 
figure a naked Duke of Windlestraw addressing a naked House of 
Lords?” But this is a mere capricious fancy, such as are usual 
with that eccentric writer. A graver, and more practical, and 
more pertinent ery is, can Mr. L’Estrange himself 
“ emerging, denuded” of his coat, waistcoat, and, heavens! it 
might be even of his small-clothes? It would not signify what cart 
with four sacks of flour im it he tumbled into then. We are bound 
to add that this is the one solitary instance of rashness to be found in 
Mr. L’Estrange’s book. For instance, when he went up a “ zigzag 

th in the - cays side of a rock which leads to the summit of 

i ,” the danger, he tells us, was less than it appeared; and 
when we learn, moreover, that “the path had been cut into 
regular stairs,” we are inclined to agree with him. This is how 
we like to see Mr. L’Estrange ; he never, excepting in the case just 
mentioned, strains our apprehension for his safety too much. He 
can see and describe a danger with any man; indeed, he can do 
this where others would hardly suspect there was any danger at 
all. But he immediately relieves us by showing that there was 
no foolhardiness in anything he did—that an admirable prudence 
never ceased to guide his steps. In the case we have been 
ae of, though his friends “refused to proceed up 

e path cut into regular stairs,” he ven at last, 
though he may have hesitated at first; and certainly his 
decision, and the grounds he gives for it, alike do him honour. 
“T was much reassured on being informed that a flock of 
sheep performed the pilgrim daily.” This is a delicate 
and proper regard for the reader's feelings. Mr. L’Estrange gazes 
“ at the zigzag path up the precipitous side of the rock.” A 
feeling er, ially if he has been among the Alps and 
knows the difference between Cornwall and Switzerland, at once 
sympathetically shudders at the dreadful prospect. Mr. L’Estrange’s 
friends flatly refuse to make the perilous attempt. At this point 
matters are beginning to look serious. The zigzag path and the 
——- side of the rock, and the friends who were for staying 

wn, and Mr. L’Estrange who was for going up, all give one a 
nervous feeling that something painful is going to happen. In a 
moment the suspense is over. ‘The flock di sheep wander in, and 
everything looks calm, peaceful, and ral, Mr. L’Estrange 
seizes instantly the close affinity there is between men and mutton, 
justly infers that a i. itous path which is good for one is 
good for the other, and up he goes. 

We have already intimated that, for a yachting man, Mr. 
L’Estrange’s affection for the sea is of the most sober and subdued 
sort. This may arise from the fact that, when he first weighed 
anchor and sailed from Ilfracombe in the beginning of his cruise, 
he was met by a fresh puff of wind. He got a wet jacket, as 
might be expected in a forty-ton yacht, and the damp struck into 
him and permanently cooled any ardour for salt water he may 
have started with. A typhoon in the Chinese seas or a gale oif 
the Cape of Good Hope could hardly be described in more ap- 
palling language than he uses in reference to a double-reef breeze. 
Beating to windward is evidently an occupation for which he has 
no taste. “In tackieg the vessel careened over fearfully, and I 
heard a loud crash a cry in the cabin below. A large ma- 
hogany table which had been screwed into the saloon floor had 
broken loose, and scattered its multifarious burden in all directions.” 
On which we would remark that vessels do not careen over more, 
but rather less, when they are tacking than at any other time, if 
they are close-hauled or with the wind abeam ; po secondly, that 
there must have been a large amount of experience in sea matters 
on board to leave a cabin table with a “multifarious burden” on 
it when the wind was foul. However, Mr. L’Estrange gets back 
into harbour and at once waxes facetious :— 


On descending again into the cabin to take an inven’ of casualties, I 
found that my repeater was missing, and could nowhere be discovered. It 
had been standing in its case within the rails of the saloon lockers. I was 
much concerned at this unexpected loss. It was certainly the most valu- 
able article of its size on board. I could in no way account for its disa 
pearance. Had I, then, been nourishing a serpent in my breast? was it, 
then, that one of my crew in whom I reposed so much confidence had taken 
advantage of my r to purloin my watch, counting upon, perhaps 
planning, my destruction? The thought was too much, but I knew that 
everything depended — presence of mind, so endeavouring to summon an 
air of gaiety—a sad failure, I fear—I ordered the men to replace the cases 
in their former positions. Imagine my joyful surprise, when beneath the 
heaviest of them I discovered my missing treasure, not only sound, but 
ticking away merrily, and no farther from the right time than usual. 


Mr. L’Estrange is always in spirits when he is on shore and 
looking on the sea, 


ow prottily playful, for instance, is this 


mode of telling us that he caught sight of his yacht in the 
offing 
Just as we were casting a last at this abode of ancient glory, 
fae to bidding it farewell, I espied a white sail on the horizon. 
nscience that it was none other than the girl I had left behind 
oe proved to have been when we arrived at 
adstow. 


= way of exciting adventure, what can be better than 
1s 


Captain Arbuthnot had been visiting the Land’s End on horseback, and 
rashly laid a wager that he would ride to the edge of the ge rg but in 
galloping along the heath his horse became unmanageable, and he was 
fortunately just able to slip from the saddle, and disengage himself before 
the horse disappeared. 

And further on we are told how Mr. L’Estrange visited the spot 
“where it was dashed to pieces on the rock below.” 

But it is when Mr. L’Estrange, with that encyclopedic know- 
ledge which we always find in the picturesque tourist, discourses 
on the natural history—we mean on the “ Flora and the Fauna” — 
of the district, that we get a full measure of all his power. When 
off Scilly he bought a conger eel, and takes occasion to tell the 
following anecdote :— 


These fish are very active and powerful, and I was told that a short time 

ago a fisherman having caught a very fine eel, and drawn it up into his boat, 
the creature resenting such treatment, sprung upon him, wound himself 
round his body, and seized him by the throat. The man fortunately had his 
knife with him, and severed the conger’s spine, an act invariably fatal to the 
serpent kind. 
This last remark is, we feel sure, t and profound, but, 
like many weighty sayings of the wise, it is just a trifle obscure. 
To sever the spine of a living creature is, we admit, an “act” 
which in the great majority of cases is apt to be a fatal one. But 
why does Mr. L’Estrange emphasize it as he has done in this parti- 
cular instance of the conger? Unless the whole guild of cooks has 
conspired to deceive us, it is the peculiarity of eels when their spines 
are severed—not in one but in half a dozen places—to jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Such activity implies a deal 
of vitality, and is hardly consistent with Mr. L’Estrange’s view. 
What to do we know not. On the one side are the cooks, on the 
other side is Mr. L’Estrange. The cooks tell us that eels are 
odiously lively after being chopped small. Mr. L’Estrange as- 
sures us that to sever their spines is invariably fatal to them. We 
suspend our judgment before this conflict of authorities. 

e have not space to notice a large number of similar instances 
in which Mr, L’ ge has unconsciously deviated from fact or 
probability. As, for example, when he tells us that the “ markets 
at Penzance are particularly good, especially that appropriated to 
the sale of meat, which is quite a show, the long tables of an 
immense building being sp with every imaginable joint of every 

animal” ; or, in, when he informs us that vast 
quantities of the China clay are sold under the name of French 
chalk, and that he was told that “one bootmaker in London 
consumed twenty tons a-year in easing on the tight boots of his 
unfortunate customers.” It is evident that a very artfully pre- 
_— exaggeration is not — to impose on Mr. L’Es 

wenty tons of French chalk for such a purpose! Can Mr. 
L’Estrange have reflected for a moment on what atonis? But 
there is one minor statement in which we believe and h 
that he has adhered closely and literally to fact—namely, that 
“donkeys meet with considerably more respect here [in Cornwall] 
than in other parts of England.” We can only say that we 
sincerely rejoice to hear it, not only from general motives of 
humanity, but from the conviction that it must have rendered 
Mr. L’ ’s stay in Cornwall far more pleasant than it would 
otherwise have been. 


MEMORIALS OF ADARE.* 


this splendid and profusely illustrated volume is 
sinted only for private circulation, we cannot suppose that 
a public notice of its contents would be in any way contrary to the 
wishes’of its authors, and a large part of the book is certainly of a 
nature to interest a much wider circle than the authors’ immediate 
friends, Adare is in fact one of the most remarkable places in 
Ireland, there being very few places—excepting of course 
cities—either in Ireland or elsewhere where so many objects of 
interest are gathered together in so small a compass. A castle of 
the Earls of Kildare, three independent monastic houses, a parish 
church and a subordinate P ver. and an ancient bridge, are all 
brought ther in a small town which has sunk to a mere 
i er ancient buildings, though not actually belonging to 
the town of Adare, are so near as almost to form part of the same 
group, and to make an gee ssa portion of the same monograph. 
And Adare has a further advantage, as precious as it is rare, in 
having for its owner an accomplished antiquary, thoroughly com- 
petent to do justice to every portion of his own possessions. 
parts of the volume which are the work of the Dowager Countess 
of Dunraven are mainly of merely local and family interest, but 
the parts which are contributed by the present Earl deal with 
matters which are attractive to every one who cares for the anti- 
quities of Ireland, und they open several questions of much wider 


interest than any purely Irish antiquities can claim. 


* Memorials of Adare Manor, by ine, Countess of Dunraven. With 
Historical Notices of Adare, bv her Son, the Earl of Dunraven. Printed for 
private circulation, by Messrs. Parker, Uxturd. 1365. 
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Ireland is, of all countries of Western Europe, preeminently the 
land of ruins. As a general rule, every ancient building is disused 
and unroofed, while comparatively few ancient buildings are com- 
pletely destroyed. In England, ruins are comparatively rare; in 
some counties they are hardly to be found. In Northamptonshire, 
one of the counties richest in architectural wealth, there is hardly 
such a thing as a ruin; with the smallest possible number of 
exceptions, the ancient buildings are either preserved or wholly 
destroyed. In other counties, as Yorkshire, monastic ruins are 
common. But there is no of England where the ancient 
village churches are invariably in ruins, and where there is almost 
everywhere a ruined house, or rather tower, to keep the ruined 
church company. For an ancient Irish parish church to be still in 
use is, except here and there in the towns, the rarest thing in the 
world. Then monastic remains are unusually abundant, and are 
commonly to be found unroofed and disused, but not very seriously 

ed. And as the Irish conventual churches have peculiarities 
of their own, quite distinct from those of England, it follows that 
there is no country which affords a richer store of examples for 
the student of monastic architecture. 

Setting aside a few cathedral or collegiate churches, which 
make some = to the character of English minsters of the 
second class—Lreland, like Scotland and Wales, contains no church 
which has any pretensions to rank in the first—the Irish churches 
fali into two classes, There are the old small native churches, 
eathedral, conventual, or parochial, built according to the native 
tradition which multiplied instead of ifying, and, when 
something more than one small church was wanted, built not one 
large church, but a group of small ones. Such a church or group 
of churches is, in a great many cases, accompanied by one of the 
famous round towers, to serve as @ belfry. The tradition of small 
size seems to have always continued in the building of parochial 
churches—an Irish village church, of whatever date, being what 
in England would be called a mere chapel. The other class con- 
_ tains the later monastic churches, and some of the—for Ireland— 
middle-sized cathedrals, as Kildare and Killaloe. The monastic 
churches again fall into two marked those of the elder 
orders and those of the Friars. The arrangements of the two classes 
are utterly different, but all Irish churches have several points in 
common. They are all small, as compared with English or French 
buildings, but the work, though seldom very rich, is often just as 
good as in England or France. Some of the English peculiarities 
are exaggerated. Thus the apse, rare in England, seems utterly 
unknown in Ireland; vaulting over the main of a church, 
comparatively rare in England, is all but unknown in Ireland. 
The English use of the battlement, both on towers and elsewhere, 
is very frequent, but the Irish battlement has a form of its own. 
Each battlement is, so to , again embattled. This form is 
highly picturesque, but it is very liable to get partially destroyed, 
which gives the tower a ragged and uncomfortable look. Still 
we should not forget that, according to Mr. Ruskin, one of the 
three great teachers of the age, no tower can be “noble” which 
has not a “rent battlement.” According to this rule, no towers 
have so good a claim to nobility as some of the Irish towers where 
the battlement has half crumbled away. 

In point of style, the early Gothic buildings of Ireland do not 
differ perceptibly from those of England. Some of the very early 
Gothic or rather Transitional imens show a certain likeness to 
some buildings in North Wales. But the later Irish Gothic is 
often utterly un-English and is sometimes quite nondescript. The 
same distinction applies to Scotland also. The English Perpen- 
dicular style seems never to have taken root in either country. 

Of the two classes of monastic churches, each follows the 
general of the same class in England, with some local 
peculiarities. The Benedictine and Cistercian churches are 
cruciform with massive central towers, much like those of the very 
smallest minsters of England and Wales. The Friars churches have 
a character of their own, a variety of the general character of 
Friars churches everywhere. A regular cruciform Friars church, 
with aisles, transepts, and central tower, seems unknown any- 
where. The type, subject to variations in each country, 
consists, of a nave for preaching and a choir like a college 
chapel. A tall slender tower may or may not be interposed 
between the two. The triforium seems unknown ; the clerestory is, 
in England, exceedingly rare. Vaulting, in England, is scarcel: 
found. To these general characters the Irish Friars churches add 
the following special peculiarities. The earlier examples were 
built without towers, but a tall slender tower has commonly been 
inserted at a later time. In the later examples the tower has been 
built from the beginning. Regular aisles seem unknown, but a 
single aisle to the nave iscommon. But the distinguishing Irish 
feature is a single enormous transept, sometimes with an attached 
aisle. This may be seen in its most exaggerated form in a Friars 
church at Kilkenny, this part of which is now restored and used 

e have m reli remar’ use the great 
value of the group of buildin mers Me is that they supply doa 
lent examples of two of the three classes of churches of which we 
have spoken. There is no church of any of the elder orders, but 
there are churches of three distinct orders of Friars as well as the 

ish church. It is singular how little is really known of the 
istory of any of these dations. -Of the Trinitarian house 
indeed there is a long account in a Spanish writer named Lopez, 
the historian of the Trinitarian order. But, as Lord Dunraven 
allows, a great part of Lopez’s story sounds quite mythical. He 


extend it to the legend of the suppression. Lord Dunraven 
simply doubts about it; to us it seems utterly absurd :— 

Lopez gives a very long and curious account of the suppression of the 
monastery in the year 1539, in the reign of Henry VIII., which would be well 
worth inserting in full, could entire reliance be placed on its aceuracy. As 
a summary it may be stated, that when called on to take the oath of supre- 
macy, the Prior Robert at first dissembled, to gain time to hide all the 
convent property, relics, pictures, &c. After this he agreed to submit on one 
condition—namely, that a disputation should take place between himself and 
the preachers of the new religion, offering that, if vanquished, he should be 
burned alive. The King’s officers and the magistrates held a consultation 
with the — on this proposal; but the preachers appealed to the 
people and to some of the nobility, and inflamed their minds against the 
monks, calling this proposal a device of Satan to excite the people to murder 
officials, magistrates, and preachers. 

to take the oath of supremacy, was beheaded on the spot. They then en 
the —-_ made the monks prisoners to the number of 42, and caused 
them to suffer horrible cruelties. Some were put to death at that time, and 
the remainder were shortly afterwards han The date of these martyr- 
doms is described as being Pebreary 12th 13th, 1 539. 

There is something suspicious about this number 42, for precisely the same 
number is mentioned as having suffered death in the monastery at Louth. 
Figueras gives 50 as the number executed at Adare. 

Now the Spanish writer evidently looked, as many Protestants 
look, on “ the Reformation ” as somethi: hich took place all at 
once. The royal supremacy, the suppreagion of monasteries, and 
the change in religious doctrines are all jumbled together. The 
Prior must have been called on to swear to the supremacy om 
before 1539, and King Harry most certainly kept no preachers 
any new religion to op to the monks. And the stories of 
massacre and martyrdom are obviously fabulous. 

The Trinitarian order, for the redemption of Christian captives, 
was founded in 1198, and the house at Adare was founded in 
1230. The church is now used for Roman Catholic worship, 
and some of the conventual buildings are occupied by Sisters of 
Mercy. The church consists of a nave, choir, north transept and 
north chapel to the choir; the central tower, original sup- 
— on round arches, is far more massive than is usual in 

riars churches, more like a tower of one of the older orders. 

The Church of the Augustinians is now used as the Protestant 

ish church. As such it has fallen into the hands of the Irish 
esiastical Commissioners, who have played some of their 
usual barbarous pranks with the inside. e are surprised at the 
temperate language in which Lord Dunraven sets forth their mis- 
doings. This church has a thirteenth-century nave and choir, 
with an inserted tower and an arch added to the nave in the four- 
teenth. Some beautiful sedilia under the tower point to the 
existence of an altar just outside the rood-screen. 

The third church, that of the Franciscans, is still in ruins, 
This is a building of the fifteenth century, with a nave, choir, 
south aisle, and an original tower, very tall and slender. The 
conventual buildings are extensive, and, as usual in that age, have 
a very foreign look. 

We will not enlarge on the other buildings, though they are far 
from lacking interest, because we wish to call attention to Lord 
Dunraven’s speculations on the round towers, called forth by a 
round tower near, though not at, Adare. We need not say 
Lord Dunraven, like all other rational people since the 
of Dr. Petrie’s book, is perfectly aware that the round towers are 
Christian structures, the belfries of the older churches, though, 
like church towers in many other times and they may 
have been incidentally employed for other uses. The only ques- 
tion is as to their age and origin. Their use was ancient in the 
days of Giraldus, a fact which in no way proves that some of 
them may not be as late or later than Giraldus’ own time. One 
can hi doubt that, like the slender square towers of early date 
reaching trom Italy to England, they belong to the primitive t 
of Romanesque, and, as such, we should naturally expect to find 
them following Italian models, Lord Dunraven throws out what is 
at least a valuable hint, that their models are to be found in the round 
towers of Ravenna. He gives side by side a Ravenna tower and 
an Irish round tower, which certainly seem to,stand to each other 
in the same relation in which a regular Italiameampanile or such 
towers as those of Schaffhausen and saat to some of 
our rudest “ Anglo-Saxon” towers. This point pike all points 
connected with the early history of Romanesque, is well worth 
working out. 

We will mention one point. more, on a very different subject, 
because it is interesting asa bit of comparative mythology. An 


ancestor of the Quin family caught a swan, which into a | 


beautiful woman, whom he married, pledging himself to certain 
conditions. "When he broke one of these, the lady wept over her 
children, took again to her swan’s plumage, and flew away. Now 
there are a great number of stories of this class, some of swau- 
women, some of mermaids, and one cannot help thinking of the 
story of Zeus and Leda. We commend this legend of (we sup- 
pose) Lord Dunraven’s ancestress to the eonsideration of one class 
of scholars, just as we do his views on the round towers to the 
consideration of another class. 


THE REHEARSAL.* 

GREAT many people have heard of two mysterious Kings 
A of Brentford, and of a certain Prince Prettyman, and are 
aware that a bullying braggart may be called a “ Drawcansir,” 
without being aware how the several personages referred to acquired 


makes this remark on the legend of the foundation; we should | * The Rehearsal. A Comedy. By George, late Duke of Buckingham. 
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that celebrity which they now enjo . “ Drawcansir ” is perhaps ac- 
cepted as a sort of synonym for “ Bobadil,” and his attributes are 
recognised, without inquiry, just as “Lothario” is instinctively 
regarded as a libertine, and “ Amphitryon ” asa host, by hundreds 
who are not aware that the former is the chief male personage in 
Rowe’s tragedy of the Fair Penitent, and that the latter derives his 
a passage in the comedy which Moliére, following 
Plautus, has based upon an ancient tale. But what were the two 
Kings of Brentford and Prince Prettyman? We obtained them, 
somehow or other, like Lothario, and Amphitryon the host; but 
now we have got them, what do they indicate ? 

Let not the chosen few chide us for under-estimating 
the erudition of the present generation when we gravely 
state that the Kings of Brentford, Prince Prettyman, and 
Drawcansir are all person in the once-famous Rehearsal of 
the second Villiers, e of Buckingham. To say that a man is 
not well posted up in his Zycophron does not impeach his general 
character as a Greek scholar, and certainly, if there is one branch 
of knowledge which by all save the chosen few remains utterly 
untouched, it is that which refers to those plays of another day 
which have ceased to hold possession of the stage, and have not 
gained recognition as monuments of the wit and poetry of a past 
“B50 immediately does the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal refer 
to the time when it was produced that we can but wonder that it 
remained on the stage as long as it actually did. In 1671 it was 
first produced at the “Theatre Royal,” and only a few years 
before the commencement of the present century we find it acted, 
in an abbreviated form, at the Haymarket. Its whole and sole object 
is to ridicule a species of tragedy that rose into existence almost 
immediately after the reopening of the theatre by Charles IL, and 
which had no lasting influence on the dramatic literature of England. 
Not only have the “heroic plays” faded away from the theatre, 
but they have lost their grasp of what may be termed the literary 
memory. If they have any nt in ordinary libraries, it is because 
some of them are bound up with the other works of Dryden, 
whose fame they are considered to have compromised rather than 


The term “heroic play” primarily indicated the fact that the 
work to which it was applied was written in heroic verse—that is 
to oc that rhyme was substituted for the blank verse of the 
Elizabethan period; but the difference between the older and 
younger schools was not merely metrical. While the personages 
tagged rhymes, they also talked an inflated language that so far 
resembled that of the French classical drama as to remove the 
speakers from all contrast with ordinary life. The removal, how- 
ever, was effected by a rude bombast which differed much from the 
courtly artificiality of the ts of the Grand Monarque, and 
which to the modern reader looks much more crude than the talk 
= of the inferior eam see For it is now = to conceive 

a poet writing for any — save that of burlesque could 
pen such lines as these, which Dryden, in his Conquest of | Granada, 
puts into the mouth of Almanzor, an independent Moorish warrior, 
threatened with death by King Boabdil :— 

No man has more contempt than I of breath, - 

But whence hast thou the right to give me death ? 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be, 

But know, that J alone am king of me. 

I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


Nothing, pe in the way of fustian could be funnier than 
the words we have put in italics. Yet the above, with whole 


like it, was written in sober earnest by a poet who in other 
Sopertmente of his art is considered to be without a rival, and on 
this particular occasion fancied that he was forming a 
on the basis of the Homeric Achilles. 

While, however, they were to a certain extent under a Gallic 
influence, ree f intending the rhymed English heroics to 
correspond to the rhymed Alexandrines of the French—though 
much of the conceited casuistry that fills their dialogue points 
to a Spanish source—the “heroic” dramatists had no 
for that severity of construction which, after antique 
precedent, more or less correctly followed, rendered the French 
stage devoid of visible action; but, on the contrary, they 

pealed as readily as their Elizabethan predecessors to the eyes of 

e spectator. We even venture to say that there is this difference 
between the tragic dramatists of the golden age and those of the 
Restoration, that whereas the former presented a visible action, 
because for the most part they were aware of no rule to the con- 

, the latter seem to have forced their situations with the 
deliberate view of being “sensational” in the most modern sense 
of the word. Battles were fought, and murders and suicides were 
— on the stage with as little reluctance as before the 

ys of the Commonwealth, and songs were even more liberally in- 
troduced, but there was no naiveté in the freedom of the playwright. 
Let it be added, that the rise of the “heroic play” was almost 
contemporaneous with the first introduction of painted scenery in 
public theatres. The poets had means for “efiect” at command 
which had been unknown at an earlier age, and were not disposed 
to forego this advantage by an adhesion to the bald simplicity of 


Taking all these circumstances into consideration, we may easily 
perceive that the “heroic plays ” could not acquire a lasting 
rac with any class of the public. By their inflated language, 

the utter artificiality of the characters, they were lifted above 


the sympathy of the uneducated throng: and the strange conceits 
with which they were profusely studded were offensive to per- 
sons of really classical taste. At the same time they had too 
much in common with the old English play, with its fights and 
its songs, to satisfy those who looked to Paris for dramatic models ; 
for, in kind at least, Dryden’s Jndian Queen and Conquest of 
Granada are more akin to the works of Kyd and Marlowe than 
to the Cato of Addison, which won the admiration of Voltaire. 
As early as 1707 every trace of the “heroic plays” had vanished 
from the stage, and if they are ever mentioned now, it is with a 
lamentation that a great poet like Dryden should have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to waste so much valuable time and talent 
on such utter trash. In recording this lamentation we by no 
means intend to subscribe to the opinion that Dryden is utterl, 
without, merit as a dramatist—an opinion commonly entertain 
by those who never read one of his plays. 

“‘ Heroic Plays” were in their lustihood when the Rehearsal 
was first produced. In ing on the work which was to 
effect their demolition, the noble satirist adopted a method 
borrowed from the Elizabethan age, and afterwards employed by 
Sheridan in the Critic. That is to say, the author was not satisfied 
with the effect that a burlesque tragedy would produce by its own 
absurdity, but, by introducing a couple of talking critics on the 
stage, rendered that which was already ridiculous more ridiculous 
still, by means of a perpetual comment. Through the whole play, it 
must be distinctly borne in mind that not the mere transient 
entertainment of an audience, but satire of the most — 
kind, is intended by the noble author, whose wit certainly 
not come up to the level of his malice. 

Two friends—Johnson, a gentleman of’the town, and Smith, a 
gentleman from the country—meet in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre, when the former complains to the latter “such hideous 
monstrous things that he has seen” that he has almost forsworn 
the stage. The modern poets, he says, “scorn to imitate nature, 
and are given altogether to elevate and surprise’’; and it is curious 
to observe that the word “elevate” is intended to be censorious. 
Both the words “ elevate” and “surprise” astonish honest Smith, 
who asks for more explicit information, whereupon Johnson de- 
scribes the drama of the day as “fighting, loving, sleeping, 
rhyming, dying, dancing, singing, crying, and everything but 
common sense.” While the friends are conversing, they are 
joined by the poet Bayes, who takes them to see the rehearsal 
of his new play, just as Puff escorts Dangle and Sneer. Bayes, 
whose name denotes his position as Laureate, is notoriously in- 
tended for Dryden; but it is said that when the piece was com- 
menced, in 1663, Sir Robert Howard was the objeci of satire, 
and afterwards gave place to Sir William Davenant. The chro- 
nology of the Rehearsal, it may be observed, is at the first 
glance somewhat puzzling. We learn that it was ready for 
representation in 1665, and that its performance was hindered 
by the Great Plague. Nevertheless, the best passage which 
it contains is obviously a parody on a speech in the Conguest 
——- which did not come out till a few years afterwards. 

. Johnson, who, as a Jacobite, was always ready to sym- 
pathize with Dryden, triumphantly pointed out the fact that 
many plays supposed to be sati in the Rehearsal were 
not published till long after 1671, when that piece was 
first played. ‘These contradictions,” says the Doctor, with 


to be published long after their first pe 
Conquest of Granada, one of the plays cited by Johnson, was not 
published till 1672, yet so cleverly is it ridiculed by the passage 
in the Ztehearsal already referred to, that to doubt its performance 
before 1671 seems impossible; and we can only wonder that the 
similarity of Dryden’s Turtle Doves to the Amorous Swine of 
Buckin escaped the notice of the learned doctor. As for the 
fact that the Con of Granada was certainly not performed 
till after 1665, when the Rehearsal seems to have been but com- 
pleted, that is easily explained by the circumstance that m 

alterations were e in the piece during the six years’ inte 

that openes the date of completion from that of performance. 

If there were not enough intrinsic evidence to show that 
Sheridan had the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal immediately 
in his eye when he wrote the admirable Critic, direct proof is 
an by the prologue to the latter, in which occur the 


Tn those ry days of wickedness and wit, 
When Villiers criticized what Dryden writ, 
The tragic queen to please a tasteless crowd 
Had hummel to bellow, rant and roar so loud, 
That frightened Nature, her best friend before, 
The blustering beldame’s company forswore. 
is the difference between the two dramatic 
satirists, Voltaire called Swift “ Rabelais in his senses,” and by 
a similar phrase mi ~ intellectual relation of Sheridan to 
he 


Nevertheless, 


Villiers be ex ; which recounts the woes of 
Tilburina and Whiskerandos is, with all its absurdity, a drama 
blessed with an intelligible plot. But the illustrious work of 
Mr. Bayes, rehearsed on the stage in the presence of himself, 
whom it delights, and of his two companions, whom it disg is 
a mere succession of grotesque situations and 
scarcely the pretext of a plot to connect them. Two kings who, 
after _— precedent, reign simultaneously over Brentford, 
are dethroned by their gentleman-usher and physician, whose 
whispered treason might have furnished the hint for Lord 
Burleigh’s comprehensive nod, and who henceforth reign as 
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usurpers, till the rightful monarchs are restored by supernatural 
agency, and descend to Brentford in clouds, talking the most 
outrageous nonsense. Prince Prettyman is a namby-pamby lover, 
who turns out first to be, then not to be, the son of a poor fisher- 
man, and suddenly falls asleep while commencing a rhapsodical 
a to his mistress. A still more extraordinary person is 
rince Volscius, who, while putting on his boots in order to pro- 

ceed to Knightsbridge, where he is to head an army, suddenly 
in love with a young lady, who thus describes herself :— 

My mother, sir, sells ale by the town-walls, 

And me her dear Parthenope she calls. 
One boot is already on, the other is still off, and while he is in 
this condition the booted leg, as he thinks, expects him to obey 
the call of honour, and join the army, while the unbooted one 
persuades him to remain with Parthenope. The mental conflict 
that arises under these embarrassing circumstances is expressed in 
this speech :— 

My legs, the emblem of my various thought, 

Show to what sad distraction I am brought ; 

Sometimes, with stubborn honour, like this boot, 

My mind is guarded, and resolv’d to do’t ; 

Sometimes, again, that very mind, by love 

Disarméd, like this other leg does prove. 

Shall I to honour or to love give way ? 

Go on, cries Honour; tender Love says nay. 

Honour aloud commands, Put both boots on ; 

But softer Love does whisper, Put on none. 

What shall Ido? What conduct shall I find 

To lead me thro’ this twilight of my mind ? 

For as bright day, with black approach of night 

Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light ; 

So does (sic) my honour and my love together 

Puzzle me so, I can resolve for neither. 
This speech, at the conclusion of which the Prince “ goes out 
hopping, with one boot on and ’tother off,” is decidedly Spanish in 
its tone, and admirably burlesques the casuistry which many 
persons will find ridiculous in Dryden, but sublime in Calderon. 

The bragging and invincible Drawcansir, who rushes into a 
battle-field, and kills the soldiers on both sides, manifestly repre- 
sents the Almanzor of whose diction we have already given a 
specimen, and in whose single person the whole “heroic” drama 
culminated. It is no small glory of Almanzor that he fairly 
dazzled Dr. Johnson, who did not altogether like him, but yet 
seems to have been afraid of him. As this once redoubtable warrior 
is not familiar to many readers of the present day, we extract, 
without hesitation, the following masterly description of him from 
Johnson’s Life of Dryden:— 

All the rays of romantic heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow in 
Almanzor by a sort of concentration. He is above all laws; he is exempt 
from all restraint ; he ranges the world at will, and governs wherever he 
—— He fights without inquiring the cause, and loves in spite of the 
obligations of justice, of rejection by his mistress, and of prohibition from the 

. Yet the scenés are for the most part delightful ; they exhibit a kind 
of illustrious depravity and majestic madness such as, if it is sometimes 
despised, is often reverenced, and in which the ridiculous is mingled with the 
astonishing. 

A gentleman, however, who can boast of such a very excep- 
tional idiosyncrasy presents this difficulty to the burlesquing 
dramatist, that he can hardly be made more absurd than he is 
already. He has already taken the noted step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, which in his case is a stride, and an extra shove can 
do him no harm, Hence we can hardly understand how an audience 
who glowed enthusiasm when Almanzor said, “I alone am king 
of me,” should think any joke was intended when Drawcansir 


Others may boast a single man to kill, 
But I the blood of thousands daily spill. 
Let petty kings the names of parties know ; 
' Where'er I come I slay both friend and foe. 
As far as our own feelings are concerned, we are inclined to look 
upon Almanzor as the funnier fellow of the two. 

Not content with human monstrosities, the author of the 
Rehearsal introduces Thunder and Lightning personified, and it is 
in a duet sung by those formidable beings that the well-known 

hrase “I am the bold Thunder” first appears. Moreover, the 
Farth, the Sun, and the Moon dance a “hey” or reel, thus alter- 
nately producing a solar and a lunar eclipse. 

We may conclude our notice of this grotesque and unaccount- 
ably long-lived piece with the fact that it not only took about 
eleven years to write, but that the Duke was assisted in com- 
posing it by his chaplain, Dr. Sprat, Master Clifford of the Charter- 

ouse, and Samuel Butler, the author of Hi . These were 
@ great many cooks to a very little broth, and the few who now 
read the Rehearsal will scarcely dissent from Dr. Johnson’s opinion, 
that “it is not possible to find in it anything that might not have 
been written without such delay, or a confederacy so numerous.” 
Greatly do we fear that Messrs. Byron and Burnand, who can 
turn out a new burlesque every irs will not feel any 
reverence for the wicked and witty Duke of Buckingham. 


ICE-CAVES.* 
. BROWNE is a member of the Alpine Club who has 
apparently become b/asé in regard to peaks, passes, and 
glaciers, and who has sought in subterranean explorations for a 


* Ice-Caves of France and Switzerland. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1865. 


relief to the monotony of the goatesting snow. The present 
volume gives an account of his researches during the past season, 
and will probably reveal to many travellers the existence of 
curiosities of which they had little suspicion. The fame of certain 
ice-caves has indeed filtered into the pages of sundry guide-books. 
Amongst “the objects of interest in the neighbourhood which 
will well repay the labour of a visit,” the traveller occasionally 
reads of a cavern where the ice remains unmelted throughout the 
summer. Possibly some speculation as to the cause of the pheno- 
menon follows. Mr. Browne quotes, for example, the followi 
theory put forth in a work of Hungarian travels. “The earth being o: 
itself cold and damp,” the external heat of summer drives this cold 
inwards and makes it proportionally dense. On the other hand, 
when the external air is cold, it draws towards the surface 
the heat from the interior of the caverns, and thus makes them 
warm! As a proof of this, it is stated that, when Hungarians wish 
to cool their wine, they adopt the singular method of digging a 
hole two feet deep, placing the bottle in it, then filling up the 
hole, and lighting a fire on the top —.a method which would at 
least have the merit of saving ice. These ents are intended 
to confirm a statement which has been made with agent 
unanimity concerning these caverns in all parts of the world — 
namely, that the ice increases in summer, and diminishes in 
winter. It seems hard to understand whether this statement, and 
the various theories that have been invented to render its truth 
probable, rest upon similar grounds to the celebrated case of the fish 
in the full basin of water, or depend upon some misconception 
of facts which actually occur. Perhaps it is merely a case 
of that natural propensity for the marvellous which not only 
produces enormous lying, but, more curiously, produces 
precisely similar lies in widely-separated communities, A guide 
who is bound to make out that the cave by which he gets his 
living does something that no cave could be expected to do 
naturally hits upon the assertion that the ice increases when it 
ought to diminish, and vice versd. Swiss, Hungarian, and 
Siberian guides may stumble upon the same pardonable fiction, 
much as we find some of the customs of South American natives 
repeated in the South Sea Islands or in Africa. Men hit upon the 
same inventions, whether in art or in story, in all quarters of the 
globe. And the obstinacy with which such a theory is main- 
tained, when once started, far exceeds the power of any evidence 
to overcome. Thus the inhabitants of a village in Savoy, called 
Pralong, maintained as a traditionary article of faith that a certain 
ice-cave in their neighbourhood was full of ice in the summer and 
of water at Christmas. A scientific gentleman proposing to AH 
and see it in the winter was told by the peasants that he would 
find there nothing but “‘ warmth and water”; he naturally inquired 
whether they had seen it themselves, to which they replied that 
they had not, because it was worth no one’s while to go when 
there was no ice to be seen. The scientific gentleman persisting, 
found the cave, or glaciére, full of ice, without the least sign of 
thaw. On reporting what he had seen, the P ape se simply replied 
that “a true glaciére ” had no ice in it in the winter. This is not 
a bad specimen of the degree of credit sometimes due to pops 
report about established marvels. Like those wonderful toads 
that turn up in blocks of limestone, there is something so pussy 
incredible in the story that the vulgar observer not merely believes 
in it, but believes that he has seen it with his own eyes. 

By far the most marvellous of all caves, however, is, as is 
natural, in the far and its wonders are vouched for by a 
British officer, Captain —_- of the 13th Light Infantry, who 
visited it in the year 1840. his cave is situated in “the ro- 
mantic glen of Doaub,’ near “the high and wild pass of 
Karakatul.” It was in former days the scene of a massacre under 
Genghis Khan, in which, after the smoking-out process had failed, 
700 men were bricked up and left to starve. It is not surprising 
therefore that the cave is of enormous size. It is more remark- 
able, considering the length of time since the massacre, that it was 
still full of skeletons perfectly undisturbed, “one, for instance, still 
holding the skeletons of two infants in its bony arms,” But a 
still more startling discovery was that of the recent print of a 
naked foot, and “ by its side the distinct mark of the pointed heel 
of an Afghan boot,” which, as they were in a country hostile to 
the Afghans and far away from them, was unhesitatingly set 
down to Satan. After discovering another hall, with an immense 
mass of clear ice, shaped like a gigantic beehive and described as 
wondrously strange and beautifal they entered a gallery sloping 
further down into the bowels of the mountain. In this gallery, to 
their horror, the naked footprints appeared again. A stone, accident- 
ally dislodged, thundered an apparently interminable abyss, 
into which the steps led. The natives became convinced now that 
they were really in an abode of devils, and made a precipitate 
stampede. On reaching the outer air, with considerable difficulty, 
the men who had been they had 
Satan in person, running along the where they were standing. 
Further exploration aotanall became impossible, and it must 
remain for some future traveller to describe the ice-grotto, which 
seems to be a remarkably fine imen, and to trace out the 
diabolical or other inhabitants of the cavern. 

To return to more authentic cases, Mr. Browne reports his 
personal investigation of twelve ice-caves in various parts of 
the Alps and the Jura. They all bear a pretty strong resem- 
blance t2 each other. The one which had most reputation, 
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innumerable Swiss Rothhorns which looks down upon the Lake of 
Thun. The cave at first enters the rock in a horizontal direction. 
It then makes a sharp turn at right angles to its former course, 
and the floor a. to descend rapidly. The way lies over a col- 
lection of h ulders, amongst which ice ually appears, and 
becomes ually more prominent until at length a solid mass of 
_ ice is reached. Here Mr. Browne found two grand columns, rising 
on each side of the cave, and forming a kind of portal. The 
number and dimensions of these columns appear to vary consider- 
ably in different seasons. Mr. Browne cut his way into one, and 
found himself inside a dome-shaped cavity; the column, it seems, 
might more properly be com in shape to a beehive, and is 
maintained by water dropping on to its head from the roof, 
and there freezing. The dome was not tall enough to per- 
mit of Mr. Browne’s standing upright. The centre was occu- 
pied by “a complex mass of delicate icicles,” leaving a narrow 
et between them and the ice-wall, and said to be “exceed- 
ingly lovely.” After merge gre the wonders of this curious 
tto, Mr. Browne advanced further down the-icy stream, the 
readth of which was something over me oe feet, until he 
came to the edge of a grand icefall, rolling down into a gulf of 
which it was impossible to distinguish the end. The surface of 
the ice in these caves is as different as possible from the rough and 
crumbling surface which generally gives such good footing on the 
open-air glacier. It is generally smooth, polished, and slippery, 
as the newly-formed ice on an English pond. It was quanelly 
so clear that, as Mr. Browne mentions in another case, a sheet 
four or six inches thick was no hindrance to a view of the rock 
upon which it was formed, and in some cases it was n 
to touch the ice before being certain of its existence. To dosnt 
an icefall of this kind is evidently a very different business from 
descending the fall of the Col du Géant, especially when you are 
totally ignorant as to what there may be at the bottom. By the 
help of a little step-cutting and a few useful corners of rock, 
Mr. Browne succeeded in circumventing the difficulty and reaching 
the icy lake at the foot of the descent. The total length of the 
fall appears to be nae wet: yards, and the lake was twenty-eight 
yards by fourteen. The whole mass of ice was thus not unlike a 
miniature representation of the Rhone glacier, where the higher 
plateau is separated from the terminal lake into which the ice 
— by the well-known ice-cascade. 
he other ice-caves visited by Mr. Browne all in certain 
wo with this. The details of the stalactite ornamentation, 
and the shape of the glaciére, of course varied infinitely. There 
was, in most cases, a kind of ante-chamber leading by a steep 
descent from the owter air, sometimes choked to some extent 
with snow, and with its mouth generally protected more or less 
from the sun’s action by forest, or, in one case, by an artificial 
covering. The bere’ f which Mr. Browne supports depends upon 
these facts. He thinks that the heavy cold air of winter sinks by 
natural gravitation into these natural ice-houses and is there 
stored up, being incapable of dislodgment by the light warm 
air of summer. The marked descent into all the caves observed 
is favourable to this account ; the cave is also protected in all cases 
from direct radiation and from the winds which would infallibly 
bring in the heated external air. The rival theory which has found 
most favour is that the ice was formed by the cold currents fre- 
quently found to blow from the interstices of rocks. These currents 
are produced by the imprisoned air, which takes the temperature of 
the rock in which the fissures are situated. As this is considerably 
below that of the external atmosphere in summer, it flows down from 
the fissures into the cave as a cold current. In winter, the con- 
ditions of temperature _— reversed, the currents will blow from 
the cave into the fissures, although in this case the currents will 
not be colder than the external air. Thus it follows that the mean 
temperature of the cave will be lower than the mean temperature 
of the district in which it occurs. Rapid currents thus produced, 
promoting a considerable evaporation, were a. to be capable 
of generating ice in summer, and this, as we have remarked, was 
thought to be one of the characteristics of glaciéres. It appears, 
however, that Mr. Browne found all the glaciéres more or less in 
a state of thaw during the summer, and that, in the only cases 
where there were marked currents perceptible, there was decided 
thaw in connection with them. On the whole, Mr. Browne’s 
account of the matter seems to be extremely rational; but there is 
doubtless room for the investigations of that class of travellers 
who delight in carrying thermometers and other obnoxious instru- 
ments amongst their impedimenta. 

The actual pleasure of the investigation cannot be very fs A 
cave is a singularly disagreeable test of sight-seeing enthusiasm. 
It is dark, and gloomy, and dirty, and involves a t deal of 
squeezing between rocks, and tearing garments, and a generally 

ubby and choky set of sensations. It certainly does not seem to 
be materially improved by being filled with a huge mass of hard- 
frozen ice. Mr. Browne speaks—as the first discoverers of all 
phenomena are bound to speak—with a good show of enthu- 
siasm ; he gets rapturous over the beauties of icy stalactites, and 
gives us to understand that all the hardships of bad food and 
worse quarters in unfrequented districts were well repaid by his 
discoveries. Second comers will not perhaps be so much charmed 
at the prospect of wriggling about on their stomachs under a 
limestone wall on a sclid mass of ice, until their fingers are 
frozen and their coats destroyed. They may, however, judge for 
themselves without paying any penalty, by reading Mr. Browne’s 
amusing volume. 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM.* 
FEW months since, the novel-reading public were gratified 
the appearance of a work by the “ ter of the late Contets 
Marryat”—a work which, to say, justified the hazardous 
use of the great nautical novelist’s name on the title-page. Captain 
| Marryat himself was a writer of a brilliancy so exceptional that it 
| almost amounted to genius, though this is hardly the word that best 
signifies the precise quality of the versatile mind which produced 
works of so widely different orders as Peter Simple, Poor Jack, 
and the Pacha of i Tales. The whole character of the navy 
has changed since the days of Marryat’s novels. Nevertheless they 
are still, we suspect, the source of inspiration from which the 
strength of the upper ranks of the service is largely recruited—a 
testimony to the perfection of the art with which they were 
written. The details of the service alter almost daily; customs 
and costumes change; but Marryat remains the great exponent 
of life on the ocean. The appearance of his novels was an 
epoch in lish literature—an epoch that remains un eled. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the first work of one who called 
ublic attention to the fact of her being his daughter should 
os received in a more critical spirit than is usually brought to bear 
on the maiden literary effort of a woman. e are bound in 
justice to Florence Marryat—or Mrs. Ross Church, as we must 
now call her—to admit that she stood, on the whole, the severe 
test by which she apparently desired to be tried. The numerous 
faults of Love's Conflict were counterbalanced by its many merits ; 
and her new novel, Zoo Good for Him, is decidedly an advance on 
its predecessor. 
her hero, Rex Reverdon, Mrs. Ross Church has selected a 
no very uncommon type. We have met the man before. He is 
tawny, tall, brave, dissipated, recklessly extravagant, and remark- 
ably unfortunate. These are not qualities of the old heroic type. 
But then Mrs. Ross Church qualifi ies him for his my-wer by im- 
pressing upon us that the worst of him is due to his having too 
early become “lord of himself, that heritage of woe,” and to 
maternal coldness and neglect. This part of the story is strongly 
written. The systematic repulsion, the cold indifference, which is 
exercised against and displayed towards Rex by his mother, is well 
described, and with an absence of exaggeration which forces the 
conviction upon us that it is painfully true. The boy scarcely knows 
what he wants, but he has a + want of something. In time it 
dawns upon him that it is affection which he needs, and then he 
seeks it in the wrong place igs begqeer more legitimate out- 
urings of it are denied to him. e unloved son of an unloved 
ees he is left to go to the perdition to which his passions may 
possibly lead him, without the saving thought that his doing so may 

i his mother’s heart. That awful refrain which Mr. Browning 
puts into the mouth of one of his creations—“ I—I was so young, 
and then I had no mother, God forgot me ”’—applies to Rex Re- 
verdon. With the ruthlessness not unfrequently displayed towards 
circulating library idols, Mrs. Ross Church deprives her hero of an 
hereditary property of ten thousand a year, and makes him back 
heavily a losing ‘horse at the Derby about the same time. The 
complication of evils reduces him to the contemplation of two 
ignominious alternatives. He must borrow money of his mother 
to buy a commission, or he must marry an heiress. His mother 
refuses him the loan; upon which, for a chapter or two, he makes 
love very naturally to, and at the end of them marries, Isobel 
Fane. 

On the principle of its being better to serve in heaven than reign 
in hell, . Ross Church has aimed loftily in Isobel. She is 
designed to be a “ perfect woman nobly planned,” and this she 
is not, for of necessity a perfect woman must be interesting. With 
all her virtues, Isobel, after the first page or two of the reader’s 
introduction to her, ceases to be interesting. The author brings 
her upon the mn Se but, Dieu-donnée as Isobel is declared 
to be upon the authority, she has a habit of being rather 
prosy at times. As is almost invariably the case, the career 
of the sinner Pearl, coarse as she becomes eventually, is fol- 
lowed with greater interest than is that of the perfect woman 
Isobel. Nor is this failure of execution 
Church. The perfect woman—or, rather, the one who is in- 
tended to be the perfect woman—of modern fiction always bores. 
Thackeray failed in ing her both noble and charming. Dickens 
never attempts to do so. 


strong, unerring hand as is given to few writers in any age. The 
good angel of Rex Reverdon’s life becomes so from a passionate 
admiration for his captivating exterior which is hardly compatible 
with the ideal that Wordsworth conceived when he wrote of 

A perfect woman nobly 

'o warn, to suffer, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light— 

which verse is selected by Mrs. Ross Church as the text of her 
book, and is designed to be the key-note of her heroine’s cha- 
racter. As for Isobel being “ too good for him,” the asseveration 
that she is so strikes us as being one of those tyrannical statements 
on the part of authors against which there is no appeal. Miss Fane 
is a young woman of thirty, of considerable experience, and in 
affluent circumstances. The ease and celerity with which she 
is lightly wooed and lightly won by the scaj of five- 
and-twenty whom she has grounds for entreating “to remain 


* Too Good for Him. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church). 
3 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1865. ; 


peculiar to Mrs. Ross 


eorge Eliot in Romola did all that can be 
done in this way; but she struck the chords with such a skilful, 
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quietly in his bed ” the night before his marriage, in order that he | In conclusion, the primary object of a novel is to amuse, and 


may not appear at the altar “ with blood-shot eyes,” may be 

in extenuation of her not being unive admitted to be “ too 
good for him,” and, therefore, as a proof that in her heroine the 
authoress has failed in her aim. 

Mrs. Ross Church’s style of narration is essentially her own. 
We do not declare it to be better than that of many of her sister 
novelists. But unquestionably it has the merit of being her own ; 
it does not strike us as being a reflex of anybody else’s; and 
remembering how rare is originality, there is much to be thankful 


for in this, more especially as she appears to hold a prolific Hse We 


are glad to observe, too, that she has learnt moderation in the use of 
startling incidents and romantic episodes, and consequently the 

are far more telling in Too Good for Him than were those whic 

clogged the pages of Love’s Conflict. ‘There is moderation also in 
the distribution of vices and virtues, as far as the women, with the 
exception of Isobel, are concerned. Elizabeth Ashton—or “ Pearl,” 
as she is prettily called—has her better impulses, and though she is 
the bad angel of Rex Reverdon’s life, she acts upon them occasion- 
ally. She can be very mean and calculating in an ignominious 


small way, and coarsely undutiful, as when she questions being her | 


father’s child ; but she can also be disinterested and grateful. The 
most elaborately drawn character in the book, she stands ovit in 
bold strong relief—a well-designed, carefully-finished picture. 


Whether she is worth the talent and pains which have been ex- | 
pended upon her is a question for purists. Asa ome woman, | 
ood 


she undoubtedly is offensive; as a portion of Too 
she is deserving. Her last ap 
one of those situations of which lady novelists are rather too fond, 
and which it would be just as well for them to leave untouched. 
However, having deemed Pearl necessary to the story, Mrs. Ross 
Church treats her as Teniers treated a wart on the nose of one of 
his boors, conscientiously and cleverly. The wart may not add to 
the beauty of the boor, but, as a wart, it is remarkably well done. 

It mast be said, however, that is no moderation in 
the wy in which Mrs. Ross Church deals out suffering to 
the unfortunate creations of her pen. It is poured w em 
plentifully, They come to Igbo lace that they may 
eventually get through much tribulation. She is not realist 
enough to walk her hero up and down Bond Street with holes in 
his boots, and a shirt on that has seen its fairest days; but she 
places him in a room in the Bench, with nothing nice to sit upon, 
and causes him to feel shame at his wife appearing there dowdil 
dressed. Bond Street with holes in one’s boots must be very bad, 
but it is a question whether the Bench was not worse, under the 
circumstances, to Rex Reverdon. 

We regret much that Mrs. Ross Church should have so little 
heeded the example of others as to have produced a novel in 
such unseemly haste that she has had no opportunity of profiting 
by criticisms on her previous work. That she may one day take a 
high place in fiction we are quite prepared to expect. Before she 
does so, however, she will have to shake herself clear of numerous 
tricks and mannerisms to which young writers are invariably 
prone. Foremost amongst these is the habit of $incing herself on 
a free and easy footing with her readers. “ You are a foolish 

ublic,” she writes, with a little affectation ‘of frankness that has 
een met with too er See by its originality. “You 
are a foolish public. You are like the child to whom it is impossible 
to bring home the conviction that one — orange is a worthier 
possession than a dozen rotten ones. Never mind if a story has 
only sufficient matter to fill two volumes well; you must still have 
it carried through the legitimate number. It is no affair of mine, 
however; you pay for your three volumes, and are satisfied.” We 
must be forgiven for differing from a lady, and reminding Mrs. 
Ross Church that there is a certain prejudice still extant amon 
the better-minded of that public whom she addresses—a prejudice 
against writing which is avowedly empty, a preference for two 
os oranges (to use her own symbol) over three rotten ones. 

his style of writing, a specimen of which we have extracted, is of 
that order of smartness which adorns or disfigures, according to the 
degree of taste in the reader, the gossip column of inferior journals. 
Now tke author of Too Good for Him is capable of doing some- 
thing very superior to smart newspaper hs. We grant 
that there are interstices in all sowie which must be filled in with 
matter that is neither relevant to the plot nor to anything 
else in particular. Let this matter be — or reflective, 
or descriptive, even gently dull, rather than familiar. The 
excellent rule which Mr. Anthony Trollope appears to have 
ever before him, of never forgetting that he is addressing an 
audienee composed of educated people, and of being not one 
whit less or more unreserved with them than he would be 
with ig boca of them in a drawing-room, is a rule that we 
should be very glad to see more widely obtain with our young 
novelists. 

On the whole, Too Good for Him is a work that is not 
only good in itself, but that contains promise of better things. 
That there has been considerable growth of thought since the 
writing of Love's Conflict is clear. Many of the reflections are 
crude, but the majority of them are forcible, whereas in Love's 
Conflict they were either superficial or hacknied. In Love’s Conflict 
Mrs. Ross imen of the way in which she 
could photograph Maltese and Indian life; the matter of regret 
was that the photographs were but dissolving views. It is to be 
hoped that in some riper work this authoress may do for the army 
what her father has done for the sister service, for the good 
military novel remains to be written, 


for Him, 


to Rex before his marriage is | 


this portion of its mission Zoo Good for Him thoroughly 
accomplishes. We do not say in stereotyped —_— “that 
no one who takes it up will lay it down unfinished,” because 
common sense tells us that many hundreds will be compelled 
_ to do so at the intervention of dinner or some other duty. The 
story is striking, and clearly told, though the love of a woman for 
aman much younger than herself is not a thing to excite the 
pathy of every reader. There is no affectation of mystery 
about it, no secret of blood and death which explodes in nothi 
at the end of the third volume. The sub-plot does not b 
the interest of the chief one, and they are dovetailed into one 
| another with tolerable ingenuity. In fact, there is altogether so 
_much merit in this second work by Captain Marryat’s daughter 
that we are further than ever from the belief that “genius is not 
hereditary.” 


_ GERMAN LITERATURE. 

second volume of Klein’s History of the Drama* is an im- 
provement on the first, but still below the rank of a standard 
work, while it is but too evident that the constitution of the 
| writer's mind forbids his posing a great subject in a thoroughly 

satisfactory manner. He is full of little crotchets, which are 
continually cropping up unseasonably in unexpected places; he 
| entertains a singularly ill-founded idea of his own merits as a wit; 


_ and his style is awkward and prolix. It is no special reproach to 
him to possess the one-sided intellect which cannot appreciate more 
than one form of excellence, but while his injustice to Menander 
rivals Schlegel’s injustice to Moliére, his long and laboured 
panegyric on Aristophanes less effect than Schlegel’s 
few Gesltention pages. The book nevertheless deserves recog- 
nition as the work of an independent thinker, often most suggestive 
when least convincing. The writer’s erudition is unimpeachable, 
and he is careful to assign due prominence to each branch of his 
subject. The space allotted to Seneca seems indeed almost dis- 
proportionate, true though it be that great arrears of attention are 
still owing to a writer so characteristic of his epoch and of the genius 
of his nation, and so evidently the pattern of the great rhetorical 
school of French tragedy. One omission is to be regretted; the 
author contents himself with an allusion to the Querolus as a play 
sometimes attributed to Plautus, but in reality as late as Theodosius, 
The bare circumstance of any drama being written at such a pone’ 
is most remarkable, whether we regard the play as an absolutely 
unique phenomenon or as a proof that the stage yet prospered 
in the midst of degeneracy. For this singular piece is, 
in everything but style, worthy of the best days of Roman litera- 
ture, ingenious in plot, not deficient in character, replete with 
sprightliness and vis comica, and a most curious illustration of the 
worship and superstitions of the ancients. It moreover occupies a 
corresponding position to that of the Octavia of Seneca, as the sole 
surviving specimen of the Roman comedy proper or comadia 
togatu; while, the Sanscrit Dudra Rakshasa excepted, it is 
perhaps the only play of merit in the world the business of which 
is transacted «ip the of female 
ters. A very able ysis appeared some years ago in Fraser’s 
Magazine, from the pen, ty wong of the author of Headlong 
Hall. 


Dr. Ebeling+ is an industrious author, who would probably 
have written a much better book with a better subject. 
Wit and humour are not in general conspicuous among 
the many intellectual distinctions of Germany, and a treatise 
upon their development at the particular period embraced by Dr. 
Eberling’s first volume seems marvellously like a disquisition 
de lana caprina. The author's plan excludes as yet the really 
admirable Jobsiad, and neither the countrymen of Swift nor 
the countrymen of Voltaire will be able to attribute much 
merit to anything hitherto comprised in his pages. Ponderous, 
however, as German humour usually is, it is a formidable weapon 
at home, where the satirist enjoys much higher consideration than 
a far more effective labourer in his vocation would receive in any 
other coun A sensible man like Dr. Eberling gravely asserts 
that a certain performance of Kotzebue’s (stupendously indecent 
to be sure) “astonished and shocked the world,” and he seriously 
attributes the decay of the veneration in which the learned class 
were formerly held to Goethe and Schiller’s Xenien, Seventy 
solemn pages are devoted to Liscow, a writer not devoid of wit, 
and not uninteresting personally as a type of the political adven- 
turer, but whose works would anywhere else have been as 
ephemeral as the squabbles that gave them birth. 

Nothing has so much contributed to discredit the modern school 
of German criticism as Schlegel’s ill-natured disparagement of 
Moliére. What was the use, it was asked, of more worthy and 
liberal views in one direction, if these could only be attained at the 
expense of pedantry and narrowness in another? Goethe, as is 
well known, decisively rejected Schlegel’s judgment, and Count 
Baudissin has now ofiered a further amende honorable to the prince 
of comic writers by an ungrudging acknowledgment of his deserts, 
and a translation of his writings. Unfortunately, even the opulent 
and flexible tongue of Germany is baffled by the incisive terseness 


* Geschichte des Drama’s. VonJ.L. Klein. Bd. mu. Die griechische 
Komidie und das Drama der Rimer. Leipzig: Weijel. London: Asher 
& Co. 


+ Geschichte der Komischen Literatur in Deutschland, seit der Mitte des 
18. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. F. W. Ebeling. Leipzig: Purftrst. London: 
Nutt. 
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to blank heroic verse, a metre probably unsuited to the lan- 
guage, since no German poet has yet succeeded in develop- 
ing that infinite variety, of harmonious modulation of which 
it is susceptible in lish. Count Baudissin’s version is 
amen inadequate, but we believe quite as good as was 
possible under the circumstances. The volume is preceded by a 
very good abridged biography, and contains L’ Ecole des Maris, 
a des Femmes, the Femmes Savantes, the Misanthrope, and 
artuffe. 

The world seems determined to know all about its musicians. 
Except Haydn, Bellini, and the scarcely cold Meyerbeer, there is 
not one deceased composer of first-class eminence whose life or 
letters, or both, have not been published within the last few years. 
Sebastian Bach’s+ career was uneventful, his dence re- 
stricted, and the letters he did write were quite unworthy of 

tion in the eyes of his contemporaries. These are formid- 
able impediments to a biographer, which Herr Bitter evades by 
dwelling principally on the scientific aspects of his subject. 
The work will consequently _ chiefly interesting to ac- 
compli musicians, who will find cause to value it highly. 
Bach’s personal character is one of the most attractive in the 
annals of music, but the very simplicity in which its charm con- 
sists disqualifies it for any elaborate treatment. No remarkable 
anecdote seems to be related of him, except the very remarkable 
one of his having detected an wimmpaebel whispering gallery in 
the Opera House at Berlin, by observing the construction of the 
roof. There is another story which Herr Bitter would probably 
have inserted if he had been acquainted with it, and which we 
shall take the liberty to preserve. Wéilsch, we may explain, in 
the Teutonic tongue usually denotes Italian. Some time ago, the 
Religious Tract Society published a version of a little German 
story, in which the translator represented Bach as declaring that he 
would repair to the Court of Dresden, and convince the Elector 
how greatly the simple strains of Germany omprens the intricate 
and voluptuous melodies of Wales. Imagine the Saxon Augustus 
surrounded by a posse of Welsh harpers hymning awens :— 

Loose their beards, and hoary hair 
Streaming like meteors to the troubled air! 

Dr. Nohl has performed the same service for Beethoven which 

he lately rendered to Mozart, by bringing all the accessible cor- 

ndence of the great composer into a single volume, with the 
addition of several letters hitherto unpublished.t According to 
him, the epistles of Beethoven are scattered all over the world, 
and in particular he cordially execrates the “English Harpaxes ” 
who of the biographer for the benefit of theiralbums. Numerous, 
however, as these letters may be, they are in general brief, and are 
interesting not so much for their contents as for their unconscious 
reproduction of the writer’s stormy, impetuous mood, in abru 
sentences and laboured but vigorous diction. The most remark- 
able are those relating to Beethoven’s Absalom, the unworthy 
nephew to whom he was so deeply attached. These are often 
extremely affecting, as expressions of wounded feelings, and of 
the intrinsic tenderness of a nature externally rough and harsh. 
Some of them incidentally contain valuable precepts for musical 
education. As a general rule, the earlier letters are more copious, 
tho much less numerous, than those of later years. A very 
striking one is the pathetic lamentation on the writer's deafness, 
which strongly the majestic complaint of Milton under a 
kindred calamity. 

Herr Koniger is a military man, who is also a man of culture. 
‘Lhe political portion of his narrative is no less able, and evinces 
no less acquaintance with the subject, than the strictly professional 
tg after all that has been written on the battle of Water- 

, his account of it may be read with great — for its ani- 
mation and perspicuity.§ It is also distinguished by much good 
feeling, no attempt ary | made to deprive the English of their 
share of glory. It would have been well if other German and some 
insular writers had been equally scrupulous. That the —_ 
really bore off the prize of valour is sufficiently clear from 
the significant fact that, while each nation e in the 
conflict bestowed a name upon it, and the English appel- 
lation was the least appropriate of any, it was that finally 
adopted by all concerned. Mont St. Jean is forgotten in France, 
La Belle Alliance would hardly be understood in Prussia, but 
Waterloo is a household word over all the earth. It is curious 
that the French form should have been adopted by Byron :— 

Juan was my Moscow, Faliero 
My Leipsic, and my Mont St. Jean seems Cain. 


Herr ae pamphlet on reforms in Russia || might have been 
valuable if he had been content with simply acquainting us what 
reforms are being carried into effect, and nye ee are required. 
Instead of this, his work is for the most part a passionate answer 
to the stock imputations upon Russia, which he meets, not by proving 


* Moliére’s Lustspiele. Uebersetzt von Wolf Grafen Baudissin. Bd. 1. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Johann Sebastian Bach. VonC. H. Bitter. 2 Bde. Berlin: Schneider. 
London: Asher & Co, 

t Briefe Beethovens. Herausgegeben von Dr. L. Nohl. Stuttgart : Cotta. 
London: Nutt. 

Der Krieg von 1815, und die Vertriige von Wien und Paris. Von Julius 

Hirzel. London : ‘Williams & Norgate. 

|| Zin Wort zu den Reformen in Russland. Von E. Slepoff. Leipzig: 
Gerhard. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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them unfounded, but by raking up reproaches against other nations, 
and inviting a comparison. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
make out a case against England by selecting from speeches and 
newspapers whatever suits the assailant’s purpose, and ignoring 
everything else. The same remark applies in a modified ms 
to France, and Herr Slepoff may very Tikely have contributed as 
effectually as zealously to the perpetuation of national ignorance 
and ill-will. It would be a useful lesson to him to investigate 
how many of the liberal reforms he advocates in more rational 
moments have originated east of the Rhine. In treating of 
Russian affairs he is in general sensible enough. He argues, 
however, against the introduction of trial by jury, and judiciously 
fortifies his views by adducing the eccentric sentences of some 
French and English judges. 

Of far more weight is a —_ treatise on the subject 
of juries* by a very able and ed lawyer, Dr. Schwarze 
of Dresden. He does not appear hostile to the English 
system, but remarks that it presup a degree of public con- 
fidence in the judge which it would be idle to look for on the 
Continent. This seems to indicate that any unsatisfactory work- 
ing of the institution abroad is rather the fault of the magistracy 
than of the jurymen. The crying sin of Continental judges is 
their invinetble ropensity to regard themselves as Guvernment 
functionaries, an the cause of it is the notion, so dear to official 
pedants, that all the operations of life are to be carried on under 
the inspection of Government. 

Dr. Ueberweg’s treatise on logict is technical and abstruse, 
but acute, and valuable for a copious bibliography of the subject. 

The most tangible result of the labours of the Anthropological 
Society will probably be the permonest confusion of anthropology 
with ethnology. Dr. Schmidt} employs the term in its legitimate 
acceptation, and has produced a popular and really useful manual 
of the material economy of human life. 

It has of late been frequently remarked that the Society of 
Jesus § has completely altered its character, and, instead of seeking 
to accommodate the Church to secular exigencies, has assumed the 
lofty and arrogant tone of a co tion of Hildebrands. The 
supple intriguer, so terrible in the imagination of our forefathers, is 
replaced by an austere fanatic, who has the credit of prompting 
all the retrograde measures of the Court of Rome, and whose in- 
discretions are understood to be extorting many groans in the 
spirit from the Pope’s older and shrewder advisers. Herr 
Losizio’s work on i will not contribute to 
weaken this impression. The tone, indeed, is in general urbane, 
though dogmatie and tic. t nothing can exceed the 
writer’s disdain for weak-minded who have en- 
deavoured to reconcile science with Scripture. There must be 
no capitulation, no concession even on point. Geologists 
must gather their “ illimitable ~ into the “ shrunk 
capsule” of the single creative week ; they must confuse into one 
their hypothetical centres of creation, and renounce the heresy, 
most odious of all to Herr Bosizio, of the gradual development of 
organic life culminating in mankind. The universality of the 
Noachian deluge is a sine gud non; as that flood once drowned the 
world, belief in it is now to drown geology. Herr Bosizio does 
not seem to suspect that his own 1s a more curious fossil 
than any of those whose inopportune discovery has led him to 
compose it, 

If the pretensions of the Papacy are beginning to 
posterous at Rome, ludicrous indeed 
tured by petty Protestant bodies. The ultra-Lutherans of 
Germany, having =k gy progress towards setting up a Pope, 
seem to have considered it necessary to set up a Renan as — 
and absolutely tried to force this character upon Dr. i 
Schenkel ||, the author of an unconventional but very pious Life 
of Christ, which has attained wide ity. is modern 
Simon of Cyrene, however, happened to belong to the Church of 
Baden, where people are generally moderate, and the laity are 
potent in matters ecclesiastical. The upon him came 
principally from Berlin, where the cle 
name for fanaticism and servility to the 
ment. The 
the interference with their affairs, and to have responded 
somewhat curtly that Schenkel was quite orthodox enough for 
them. At all events, there can be no question that the attack 
upon him was violent and acrimonious; and if 
any doubt could have existed on the subject he would have re- 
moved it by the very able and temperate vindication he has just 
published. 

Dr. Gerlach’s essay on the Roman procurators of Syria and 
Judea {] treats many disputed questions very fully, and seems to be 


* Das deutsche Schwurgericht und dessen Reform. Von Dr F. OQ, 
Schwarze. Erlangen: Enke. London: Williams & Norgate. 
System der Logik und Geschichte der logischen Lehren. Von Dr. F, 
Usberwor Bonn: Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
¢ Die Anth ie. Th.2. Von Dr. Karl Schmidt. Dresden: Eller- 
mann, London: Williams & Norgate. 
Das Hexaemeron und die Geologie. Briefe von Athanasius Bosizio, 
der Gesellschaft Jesu. Mainz: Kirchheim. London: Nutt. 
Die Protestantische Freiheit im ihrem gegenwiirtigen Kampfe mit der 
sidnohes Reaktion. Ein Schutzschrift, von Dr. Daniel Scheu..l. Wies- 
baden: Kreidel. London: Nutt. 


{| Die Rimischen Statthalter in ien und Judea von 69 vor Christo bis 
y Von Dr. H. Berlin: Schlawitz. London 
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in some respects a valuable contribution to Biblical studies. In 
agp ting, however, to solve the standing difficulty respecting 
5 sian of Quirinius, he has had the ill luck to draw 
pol the following decisive condemnation from Mommsen, Nihil 
novi protulit, non sit ineptum. This disparaging judgment is 
ronounced in the course of a commentary on the commemorative 
inscriptions of Augustus, which seems to exhaust the resources of 
erudition.* Mommsen’s is one of those powerful but flexible 
intellects which are equally adapted for a on the largest scale 
and for the most delicate minutiz of criticism. If anything can 
be more striking than the massiveness and stability of his com- 
ment, it is the immense variety of questions which arise as the 
work proceeds, and the nicety of investigation demanded by them. 
Most curious is the analogy between the subject-matter of his 
labours and the similar effusions of proud complacency with which 
monarchs, half forgotten in the days of Augustus, had ponte 
covered the palaces of Nineveh and the precipices of Behistun 
Herr Lagarde, an eminent Syriac scholar, has published a 
critical edition of that curious esiastical romance, the Recog- 
nitions of St. Clement.t An introduction is prefixed, from whic 
we should infer that the editor is something of a characte 
and crusty in his estimate of the labours of others, generous in his 
appreciation of hisown. He gives his brother editors, however, 
one excellent and not superfluous admonition—not to know more 
than is to be known. Dr. Francken’s gow is 


—, investigation of some of the more points of 
reek law. 
In proportion to the incapacity of German authors to write 


novels on a large scale is their success in short tales and novelettes. 
Jura and the Lake of Geneva § contains two very good specimens 
of this style of composition from the pen of Robert Schweichel. 
The first 1s a pretty idyl of country = by story of village coquetry, 
not unmixed with tragic elements. e second story is of a poli- | 
tical tendency, turning on those intrigues of the agents of Imperial 
inspire Genevese patriotism with so much well- 

uneasiness. George Hesekiel’s Aus dem Leben des 
Feder h || is also a collection of short tales, of sage merit, 
but all very readable. Herr Wilhelm Raabe has also pro- 
duced a story, in his Drei Federn4, which affords another 
instance of the advantage of working on a moderate scale. The 


eleventh volume of Simrock’s** great collection of Popular | ste 


romances contains Pontus and Sidonia, 
Galmy. 

* Res Gestae Divi Augusti. Ex monumentis A 0 et Apolloni 
edidit T. Mommsen. Berolini: Ader Co 

+ Clementina. Herausgegeben von Paul de Lagarde. Leipzig: tord 


haus. London: Nutt. 

Commentationes Lysiace. Trajecti ad 
Rhenum: Kemink. London: Asher & 

§ Jura und Genfersee. Novellen von Robert Schweichel. Berlin: 
Charisius. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Aus dem Leben des Todes. Von George Hesekiel. 2 Bde. Berlin: 
Janke. London: Nutt. 
ee Von Wilhelm Raabe. Berlin: Janke. London: Asher 

** Die Deutschen Volksbiicher. Gesammelt H. von Simrock. Bd. 11. 
Frankfort : Bronner. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 
F.R. . London; Mons. Scainzec; ii. 
and uation F Twelve, Nine, or Bix Annum. 


7[AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL. Head-Master—Rev. W. 


WELL, tA. late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Second-Master_J. H. 
MERMIOTI tT, tod ire Scholar of Merton Cottage, Oxford. The have 
accom 


with increased Boarders. 
M and | have been fi Garden laid out, for the teaching 


f Physical Sci have been wp, ands particulars, address the Hi 
Masrer. The Sc! will reopen on Saturday, August 5. val 


| ‘OUGHBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Fo unded 1495) 
affords a thorough EDUCATION for University or at 

lege, Cs bridge; another an Open Exhibl Exhibition of Wadham 


VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Sta le- 


LEWIS DEEDES, Secretary. 


| Conn mpany, who have also attuched to 


£25 per annum, re for two years not at an University (two ie every ea, 1 hove is 
John’s 


The next Term will on Sept 9. 


TE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CL Se ils preparing for above 
Mount Street, the 


[SDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


HE LINE.—Mr. WREN, MA ” Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by the sth 
welll: = 13th Classic, and the Seni ior by 
a Graduate and Gold Medallist of the Univ vo ph for Natural Sciences. 


Masters obtainable for the Oriental and Modern ages, recei TWELVE RES. 
PUPILS to prepare for Examinations above. Moderate iy E RESIDENT 


Parents of successful Pupils.— Wiltshire House, 8. John's Road, Brixton. 


[SDL DIA CIVIL SERVICE. —GENT LEMEN desiring to 


ves for the Examinations Candidates for the IN’ 
SERVICE _will find Masters, high rep repute, in all the aubjecte 
up for the Service 12 rinces 


uare, Bi been sen 
from this the last five years. 


[NDIAN CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 
Address, 


uaranteed.—A Pupil has ast passed Direct after Three ; 
Turon, care of ot bir, Row, 


Ww OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and THE LINE.—PRE- 


RATIONS, iunder experienced Graduates in Honours, from 
No.7 sti Stephen Square, Bayswater. Engineer-Staff and Army. 
Establishment have besides Commissions 


obtain 
ithout Purchase. Monthly, Twelve Gtinens-Address, Navra-Viz. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. —There are FOUR NON- 


RESIDENT VACANCIES for the ition of 1866 in 
adequate to Private Tuition may be thereby guaranteed.—Oxienr, 51 


PUCATION in the SOUTH 

Winter Months of Mentone; (Alpe vill take wich him, 
inter. on! en The 

Number of PUPILS. iichest 


of FRANCE. —A 
Experience in | 


FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on Monday, August 7. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. 
Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
The Exhibition is Open every Week Day. Admission, Is.; Saturdays, 2s. 6d. 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Return Tickets, available for One Month, are issued between London and the principal 
Railwa) ay in England and Scotland and d Dublin at an abatement of 15 per cent. below 
the or Return Ticket rate, the holder being entitled to e same time at the 


at the 
Railway Station a Ticket giving g him admission Six times to Exhibition for 4s. 6d., being 


2 r cent. under the or 


8. from 
like rtion. The’ Ticket ¥ be 
be enti to obtain at the same 
“On the Irish Reilwaye, aleo, bscursion ‘Tickets will be issued at greatly Reduced F 

ways, 
affording unusual facilities for visiting the celebrated Scenery of the Country. a 
__ June 21. HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 


GTODARE. .—Egyptian Hall. ~~ Theatre of Mystery.—The New 
arvellous Tilusions.—The wth of Flower-trees, and the Real 
FE AN rel Stodare and the Indian 


“ The sensation of the season.”— Vide Punch, ase ‘1965. 

ILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, JULY 29. 
GOcreTy of “PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
Finer ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now Open at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall 

FRIPP, Secretary. 
Beiwvat GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The TWELFTH 

Flemish, been added ROSA BONHEURS Ni NeW SW PICTURE of 
ontainebleau), is 


Der com the of the Long Rocks" 


and PUBLIO SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 


"HE. Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M. A. (Etonian, Graduate in 
urs, Oxford (1852), receives SIX GENTLEMEN, to prepare them Rane Fog Universities 


Assistant-Master 
Holidays tor from the ages of Eight to Fourteen 
ic Refe 
nstol fo. ants nt an rist Chur 
Oxford); to the Rev. W. Stubbs, Vicar o f Nai om oy Romford, nam. and Librarian to i 
of ¢ eliow of ‘Irinity Col 
Sst Guineas per annum. For further particulars, apply to v. T. Gwenn, Candover Park, 
eldever Station, Hants. 


ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — A Married CLERGYMAN 
(Cambridge Graduate, Ist Class Ord. Deg. 1 860), resi in a commodious House at St. 
‘Terms, £150.—Address, Zeta, Derman’s Library, 8 
TUITION by the SEA.—The Rev. T. L. . MONTEFIORE, M.A. 


(Trin. Coll. Camb.), Rector of Dorset, wi to recei' TH 
PUPIL, who is willing Work. Annum. &e. and Fren 
Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


PRIVATE TUITION in GERMANY.—A PRIVATE 


UTOR, Jone geo ustomed to the care of Raglan Bo Boys, has Vacancies for TWO 
THREE PUPILS. Advantage is afforded for oF and the 
Branches of an Buglish dueation. Terms—including Dancing, Washing, &c., the 
only extra being Music—are Sor Reve over £1008 det'io 


Herr Konpermawn, Schine 
English 


J. G. Brine, Chaplain of Wiesbaden’ and to the Pareuts of prescat oad 
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of lingt lege, Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury, receives BOYS 
of Nine Years of Ag 1 upwards to be Prepared for Admission t e P s Sc a 
| 
rganised to run Fortnight ft ry 
| s0cl1e 
elemer 
were | 
= Guaps 
| = eat, 
> this VOUE olonel Stodare on Easter onday, | 
April 17, 1865, in his celebrated Entertainment of Magic and Ventriloquism. Every Night at | ? a 
Eg, Saturday included; and Special Day Representations on Wednesday and Saturday | ° 
Afternoons at Three. Admission, Area. 2s.; Stalls. 3s.— Tickets at Mr. Mitchell's, 23 jindeec 
sentat 
Liber: 
in hin 
at its 
scale 
eynici 


